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BY THE REV. JOHN MORRIS, SJ. | 
Daily Duties: An Instruction for Novices. 6d. net, by post 7d.4 
Meditation: An Instruction for Novices. 6d. net, by post 7d. 


Vocation, or Preparation for the Vows: with a further Instruction 
on Mental Prayer. 6d. net, by post 7d. 


Instructions for Novices. The three above Instructions 
together, in cloth, post free, 2s. net. 


The Adorable Heart of Jesus. By Father JosepH ps 
GALLIFFET, S.J. Third Edition. With Preface and Introduction by the 
Rev. R. F. Crarke, S.J. 3s. 


MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, - S.W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Guaranteeing FIVE PER CENT. on the sum assured. No Trustees required. 


DEATH DUTIES 


Provided for by a small annua! payment through life. 


ANNUITIES 


Special Terms for Impaired Lives. 


For Rates, apply to the Secretary, 
Chief Office—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


J. M. COLLINS, 
Clerical Tailor and Outfitter. 


S.J. CASSOCKS A SPECIALITY. 


Self-Measurement Forms for Country, Foreign, & Colonial Orders. 


32, LAWRENCE LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Beautifully Cool 


NAVY CUT. 


LAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO is sold only in 1-0z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8-oz, 

and 1-lb, Tins, which keep the Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. Ask at all Tobacco 
Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. The genuine bears the Trade Mark, ‘‘ NOTTINGHAM 
CASTLE,” on every Packet and Tin. 
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THE MONTH. 


Works by the Rev. John Morris, S.J. 
Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket. Second 


and Enlarged Edition. In one vol. large post 8vo, 12s.6d. Or in two 
volumes, 135. 


Catholic England in Modern Times. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
Is. Od. net. 


Two Missionaries under Elizabeth. A Confessor and an 
Apostate. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The Catholics of York under Elizabeth. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 14s. 


The Life of Father John Gerard, S.J. Third Edition, 


re-written and enlarged, Demy 8vo, 14s. 


The Letter-Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary 


Queen of Scots. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Venerable Sir Adrian Fortescue, Knight of the Bath, 
Knight of St. John, Martyr. With Portrait and Autograph. 1s. 6d. 


Canterbury: Our Old Metropolis. 9d. 


The Tombs of the Archbishops in Canterbury Cathedral. 
1s. 6d. 


Canterbury. A Guide for Catholics. With Plans. 1d. 
The Heroic Act of Charity in behalf of the Souls in 
Purgatory. 1d. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 


READ 


THE CATHOLIC TIMES, | 


Which is a Newspaper giving Fully and Carefully the Complete 
Catholic News of the Week. ~ 


ENLARGED TO 12 PAGES & 84 COLUMNS. EVERY FRIDAY, ONE PENNY. 


ALSO, 
The Catholic Fireside, 
Containing Articles by the best Catholic Authors. Illustrated by the best Artists. 
WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS, 
AND AT MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AND SONS’ RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


ALSO AT THE OFFICES OF 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


92 & 93, FLEET STREET, LONDON; 


30 & 32, MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 1, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
AND 29, O'CONNELL SIREET, DUBLIN. 
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THE MONTH. 


MEDITATION BOOKS. 


BY THE REV. R. F. CLARKE, S.J. 


The Ministry of Jesus. Meditations for Six Months on the Public Life of our 
Lord. Cloth, gilt lettered, price 1s, Or in separate Parts, price 1d. each. 


The Life of Jesus. Meditations from Advent to Pentecost. Cloth, gilt 
lettered, Is. 


The Life-and Ministry of Jesus. Short Meditations for Twelve Months. 
Cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


Price One Penny in wrapper ; in cloth, gilt lettered, 4d. 


Meditations for Advent. 
The Great Truths. Short Meditations for December. 


The Holy Infancy. Meditations from Christmas to the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Espousals, 


The Hidden Life. Meditations from the Feast of Our Lady’s Espousals 
to Shrove Tuesday. 


The Sacred Passion. Short Meditations for Lent. 


A Little Book for Holy Week. Meditations and Readings from Palm 
Sunday to Easter. 


St. Joseph. Short Meditations for the Month of March. 
Resurrexit. Meditations from Easter to the Ascension. 

Maria Magnificata. Meditations for a Month on Our Lady’s Life. 
Veni Sancte Spiritus. Meditations for Whitsuntide. 

The Sacred Heart. Short Meditations for June. 

The Precious Blood. Short Meditations for July. 

- The Holy Angels. Short Meditations for the Month of October. 
Requiescant in Pace. Meditations on the Holy Souls. 
Humility. Thirty Short Meditations. 

Faith and Hope. Meditations for a Month. 

Charity. Meditations for a Month. 

Patience. Meditations for a Month. 

The Weekly Communicant. In two parts. 1d. each; together, 2d.; cloth, 6d. 
Our Father. Meditations for a Month on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Hail Mary. Meditations for a Month on the Angelical Salutation. 


By the same Author. 
The Existence of God. A Dialogue. New Edition. Wrapper, 6d. 
Theosophy: Its Teaching, Marvels, and True Character. Wrapper, 6d. 
Spiritualism: Its Character and Results. Wrapper, 2d. 
The Pope and the Bible. Wrapper, 6d. 
Canon Gore on the Doctrine of Transubstantiation. Wrapper, 4d. 


LONDON: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 69, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
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THE MONTH. 


By Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 


BY FATHER SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 

Papal Supremacy and Infallibility. 2d. 
Companion to the Encyclical Sats Cognitum. 1s. 
Reasons for rejecting Anglican Orders. 1s. 
The Bull on Anglican Orders. 1d. 
The Doctrine of Intention. 1d. 
Mr. Collette as an Historian. 1d. 
Calumnies against Convents. 1d. 
Ellen Golding, the “Rescued Nun.” 1d. 
The True Story of Barbara Ubryk. 1d. 
Does the Pope claim to be God? 1d. 

BY FATHER THURSTON, S.J. 
The Immuring of Nuns. 1d. 
Mr. Rider Haggard and the Myth of the Walled-up Nun. 1d. 
Another Mexican Myth. 1d. 

BY FATHER GERARD, S.J. 

Modern Science and Ancient Faith. 1d. 
The Gunpowder Plot. 1d. 
Folk Lore ex Cathedra. 14d. 

BY FATHER DONNELLY, S.J. 
Rome and the Bible. 1d. 

BY FATHER JAMES SPLAINE, S.J. 

Ought we to honour Mary? td. 

London : Catholic Truth Society. 


A Series of Popular Pamphlets on 


THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK. 


BY FATHER THURSTON, S.J. 


I.—Palm Sunday ; II.—Tenebrez ; III.—Maundy Thursday ; 
IV.—Good Friday ; V.—Holy Saturday. 


Price 1d. each. 
London: Art and Book Company and Catholic Truth Society. 


WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 


The Traditional Story tested by Original Evidence. 


BY JOHN GERARD, S.J. 
With many Illustrations. 


Price 6s. 
‘© A very notable little book, which, if it does not settle the whole matter once and for all, 
donne furieusement a penser.”—Daily Chronicle. 


‘* He makes out an extremely plausible case, and gives a tremendous shaking to the generally 
accepted belief.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘© A book full of curious matter and careful research, excellently illustrated.” —Dazly News. 

** A volume which is of the greatest possible interest.” —Scotsman. 

**Tt must needs be consulted by all students of our history.”— G/ode. 

‘* A book which, besides being a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, is 
extremely interesting.”—Academy. 

‘* A very interesting book, which deserves the attention of all historians.” —.Sfec/ator. 

‘* A most interesting contribution to the history of the period of which it treats.” —Pudlisher’s 
Circular. 

‘* Most right-minded persons will, I venture to think, accept his views, after a perusal of the 
work Gentlewoman, 

‘* A piece of brilliant historical criticism.”— Westminster Gazette. 


London and New York: HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


4 THE MONTH. 


HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH 


(CONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL COMPANIONS OF JESUS). 


UPERIOR and solidly Religious Education for Young Ladies, with all accomplishments, and 
the requirements of the present day. French and German are taught by natives of France and 
Germany. Calisthenics taught by Professors. Gumley House is situated in a beautiful country 
district near Richmond ; it is built on gravel, possesses extensive grounds, spacious and well- 
ventilated study-halls, dormitories, recreation-rooms, &c., with every requisite for the comfort and 
well-being of the Pupils. Their health and also their deportment are objects of special care. Great 
attention is paid to the cultivation of those qualities essential to the happiness of home life and society. 
Gumley House is a centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music. Candidates are prepared for Matriculation. London 
Professors attend. 


HOMBURG, near FRANKFURT. 


THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE, B.M.V. 
Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


A limited number of pupils received. Special advantages for Music and Languages. 
The Convent stands in an elevated position overlooking the Park. 
Pupils have every facility for taking the Waters and Baths, if desired. 


For particulars apply, THE Rev. MoTuHeEr, Dreikaiserhof, Homburg v. d. H., Germany. 


ETUDES 


PUBLIEES PAR DES 
Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus 
REVUE BIMENSUELLE 
PARAISSANT LE 5 ET LE 20 DE CHAQUE MOIS. 


Les Etudes comptent trente-quatre ans d’existence. Suspendues en 1880, dans des circon- 
stances trop connues, elles ont repris, en 1888, leur publication réclamée par un grand nombre 
des anciens abonnés. Leur succés va toujours en gran dissant. 

UN AN: France, 25 fr. — Union postale, 30 fr. 
UN NUMERO: IFR. 50C. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M. Vicror Retavux, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, a Faris. 
On s’abonne dés maintenant, 


Pour ce qui concerne la Redaction et la Direction, s’'adresser «u Directeur 01 au Gérant des Etudes, 
rue Monsieur, 15, a Paris. 


Just published, Part I., Crown, 1s. 6d. 


STORIES ON THE ROSARY. 
By LOUISA EMILY DOBREF, Author of Stories of the Seven Sacraments, &c. 


London, New York, Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
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2I. 


HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


EDITED BY THE LATE REV. JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 

The False Decretals. By the Rev. RicHarp F. Ciarkg, S.J. 1d. 

Cranmer and Anne Boleyn. By the Rev. JosepH Srevenson, S.J. 2d. 

The Pallium. By the Rev. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 2d. 

The Immuring of Nuns. By the Rev. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 1d. 

The Huguenots. By the Rev. Witt1am LoucuHNANn, S.J. 1d. 

How “the Church of England washed her Face.” By the Rev. 
SypNEY F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 


. St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. By the Rev. Witt1aM Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 


The Rood of Boxley, or How a Lie Grows. By the Rev. T. E. Brincert, 
C.SS.R. 3d. 


. The First Experiment in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James 


CARMONT. 1d. 


. Was St. Aidan an Anglican? By the Rev. Sypney F. Smitu, S.J. 1d. 
. The Gordon Riots. By Lionet Jonnson, B.A. 1d. 


The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Sypney F. Saitu, S.J. 2d. 
Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. By the Rev. SypNEy 
F, Smiru, S.J. 2d. 


EDITED BY THE REV. SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 


. The Book of Common Prayer and the Mass. By the Rev. R 


C. Laie. 


. Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and 


Fifteenth Centuries. By Dom Francis A1pAN Gasquet, O.S.B. 2d. 


England’s Title: Our Lady’s Dowry: Its History and Meaning. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 1d. 


. Dr. Littledale’s Theory of the Disappearance of the Papacy. By the 


Rev. SypNey F. Smiru, S.J. 2d. 

Dean Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday. By the Rev. 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 1d. 

Savonarola and the Reformation. By the Very Rev. J. Procter, O.P. 
3d. 

Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. By Mgr. W. Croke 
ROBINSON. 2d. 

The above in four volumes, cloth, price 1s. each. 


22. The English Coronation Oath. By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett,C.SS.R. 2d 


24, 


Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland. By the Rev. 
G. E. 3d. 

be Landing of St. Augustine. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smits, S.J. 
Id. 


LONDON: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 69, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
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THE MONTH. 


Most serviceable for Teachers, and an admirable Gift-Book for 
First Communicants. 


FIRST COMMUNION. 


EDITED BY 


‘FATHER THURSTON, 5.j. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 496, with 19 Illustrations. 


Bound in neat Blue Cloth, with Gilt top, price 6s. 6d. 


(The book may also be had, if preferred, in the plain red binding of the Quarterly Series.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


To supplement the larger Work. 


MASS FOR FIRST COMMUNION. 


With some few other Devotions for First Communicants. 
3? pp., 16mo, price rd. 
Or in white and gold wrapper, price 3d. 
SECOND EDITION. 


This is a little collection of prayers arranged for the use of First Communicants 
before and at the time of their Communion. 


READY SHORTLY. 


Confession and Communion. 


For RELIGIOUS AND FOR THOSE WHO COMMUNICATE FREQUENTLY, 


BY 


THE AUTHOR OF “FIRST COMMUNION.” 


With a Preface by Father Thurston, SJ. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28,Orchard Street, W. 
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THE MONTH. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, 0.S.D. 
(AUGUSTA THEODOSIA DRANE), 


Some time Prioress Provincial of the Congregation of Dominican Sisters of S. Catherine of Siena, 
Stone. With some of her Spiritual Notes and Letters. Edited by the Rev. Father 
BERTRAND WILBERFORCE, O.P. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


' London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


COLLECT CANCELLED POSTAGE STAMPS, British and 
Foreign, even the most common ones, to help to educate poor 
Children for the priesthood. Religious souvenirs will be given 
in return. Please send the Stamps, or write for information, 
to the “Bethlehem” Office, 23, Bessborough Street, South 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 


Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The One Mediator. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 53s. 
The Sacred Scriptures, or the Written Word of God. 5s. 
The Vicar of Christ. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christian Marriage. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
The Bible and Belief. Cheap Edition, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
Dishonest Controversy. 3d. 

The Divine Teacher. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. 1s. 
Elements of Religious Life. 5s. 


Conscience and Law; or, Principles of Human Conduct. 
4s. 6d. nett. 


Recollections of Scottish Episcopalianism. 2s. 6d. nett. 
“His Divine Majesty;” or, The Living God. Thick 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. nett. 


8 THE MONTH. 


OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY SYLVESTER JOSEPH HUNTER, SJ. 


Three Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. each. 


TREATISES. 


VOLUME I. VOLUME III. 
TREATISE I. The Christian Revelation. TREATISE XIII. Actual Grace. 
II. The Channel of Doctrine. XIV. Justification. 
. III. Holy Scripture. os XV. The Sacraments in General, 
» IV. The Church. ee XVI. Baptism. 
V. The Roman Pontiff. XVII. Confirmation. 
» VI. Faith. vs XVIII. The Holy Eucharist. 
XIX. Penance. 
VOLUME Il. XX. Extreme Unction. 


XXI. Orders. 
XXII. Matrimony. 
XXIII. The Four Last Things. 


» VII. The One God. 

», VIII, The Blessed Trinity. 

» IX. The Creation. The Angels. 
tm X. Man Created and Fallen. 

» XI. The Incarnation. 

» XII. The Blessed Virgin. 


| 
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‘To Catholic laymen, who have sufficient appreciation of their faith to desire a detailed and 
systematic acquaintance with Catholic doctrine, we recommend the Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 
But it is not to laymen only that the Oz¢/izes will be useful. They might be of much assistance to 
students in our theological seminaries. In some of our seminaries there is, in addition to the 
ordinary course, what is known as the ‘short course’ of Theology. The ‘short course’ is 
intended for students who are a little older or a little less bright than the average, and the lectures 
in this course are delivered in English. To the students that follow the short course the Oudlines 
ought to be particularly acceptable, and indeed we think that for them it might very well serve 
as a text-book.”—Dudlin Review, October, 1895. 

“*The second volume of Father Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology has just reached us, 
and we hasten to lay before our readers some of the impressions which a necessarily hasty perusal 
of a lengthy closely-reasoned book of nearly six hundred pages has made upon us. To our thinking 
the learned author has succeeded admirably in his praiseworthy purpose of putting before the 
English-speaking public, Catholic and otherwise, the outlines, at least, of those scientific treatises 
of dogmatic theology whose more detailed and fuller study is the proper duty of the ecclesiastical 
student. . . . Many interesting pieces of information about the tenets of the numerous non- 
Catholic sects around us are to be found up and down this volume ; information which we ought to 
have at hand, but which it is difficult to procure. . . . The student will find it a very valuable 
companion to the lengthier works in common use in our seminaries; even the ordinary reader, 
anxious to gain a fuller knowledge of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ will be charmed by 
the easy style and logical sequence of the treatises and chapters, which open out a vista of those 
magnificent truths which have for eighteen centuries employed the prayerful studies of generations 
of learned men, and which will be for all eternity a wonder ever new when faith has given place to 
vision. . . . The book is a learned, valuable, and frankly honest introduction to the noblest and 
most necessary of sciences.” — 7he 7ad/et, August 31, 1895. 

**The style of Father Hunter is remarkably clear; his diction has a legal accuracy, and is 
entirely free from any technicalities of foreign turns. This instances a distinct development of the 
English language as now handled by Catholic writers, who make it rich in Catholic phraseology 
without detracting from its purity. And, apart from the phraseology, this work enriches the 
literature itself with a new addition of what has been so long denied to it, the classic statement of 
truths, which it is the one thing necessary to know and to embody in thought and life.” —Amevican 
Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1895. 

‘*Tt is the desire of the Church that all who have the opportunity should study her theology. 
She by no means desires to confine this useful and interesting pursuit of truth to those whose official 
duty it is, or will be, to teach the truths of faith. Father Hunter, in publishing his present work, 
has endeavoured to place in the hands of all a suitable means of carrying into effect this wish of the 
Catholic Church. . . . The style is for the most part sufficiently attractive for subjects of the nature 
discussed in the volume. The arguments are nearly always cogent. Hence its utility, especially 
in countries where Protestantism is the principal error to be avoided, cannot be doubted.”—/rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1895. 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 


(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
EDITED BY RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 


Extract from a Letter of His Holiness the Pope to the Bishop of Salford, on the 
Philosophical Course at Stonyhurst. 

‘You will easily understand, Venerable Brother, the pleasure We felt in what you reported to 
Us about the College of Stonyhurst in your diocese, namely, that by the efforts of the Superiors of 
this College, an excellent course of the exact sciences has been successfully set on foot, by establish- 
ing professorships, and by publishing in the vernacular for their students text-books of Philosophy, 
following the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. On this work We earnestly congratulate the 
Superiors and teachers of the College, and by letter We wish affectionately to express Our good-will 


towards them. 


1. Logic. By RicHarp F. Crarke, S.J., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Price 5s. 


2. First Principles of Knowledge. By Joun Rickasy, S.]J., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 


Third Edition. Price §s. 
3. Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Law). By Josreru 
Rickapy, S.J., M.A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 


hurst. Third Edition. Price 5s. 


4. Natural Theology. By Brrnarp Boepprr, S.J., Professor 
of Natural Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Second Edition. 
Price 6s, 6d. 

5. Psychology. By Micuaet Mauer, S.J., M.A., Lond., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. ‘Third Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

6. General Metaphysics. By Joun Rickasy, S.J. Second 


Edition. Price 5s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


Political Economy. By C. S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner 


in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. Price 6s. 6d. 


Locic.—‘‘ An excellent text-book of Aristotelian logic, interesting, vivid, sometimes almost 
racy in its illustrations, while from first to last it never, so far as we have noticed, diverges from 
Aristotelian orthodoxy.” — Gua dian, 

Frrst PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE.—‘‘It is a hopeful sign of the times that a Catholic 
professor should freely enter the lists of debate in opposition to acknowledged masters of recent 
philosophy. The Jesuit Father is no respecter of persons.” —/ournal of Education. 

MorAL PuILosopHy.—‘‘ The style of the book is bright and easy, and the English (as we 
need not say) extremely good. . . . The manual will be welcome on all sides as a sound, original, 
and fairly complete English treatise on the groundwork of morality.” —Daudlin Review. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY.—‘‘ Father Boedder’s Natural Theology will be read with eagerness. 
The proofs of the existence of a Personal God are given with a completeness and clearness I have 
never before seen.” —Bombay Advertiser. 

PsycHoLocy.—‘‘ Father Maher’s joining of old with new in his Psychology is very skilful ; and 
sometimes the highly systematized character of the scholastic doctrine gives him a certain advantage 
in the face of modern psychological classifications with their more tentative character. . . . The 
historical and controversial parts all through the volume are in general very carefully and well 
managed.” —A/ind. 

GENERAL METAPHysiIcs.—‘‘ It will be seen, then, that we deny the merit of profundity to 
Father Rickaby’s work ; it will, however, do more good than harm ; it is full of a learning rare and 
curious in England, and is tempered by an English common sense and a real acquaintance with 
English thought.” —Athenzum, April 18, 1891. 

PoLiricaL Economy.—‘‘A concise but extraordinarily comprehensive text-book, with plenty of 
human interest, attractive—if now and then rather slight—illustrations from real life, and last, but not 
least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, exposition of the elements of economic science.” —Speaker, 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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10 THE MONTH. 


Just published, 


OXFORD CONFERENCES, 


LENT AND SUMMER TERMS, 1897. 
By JOSEPH RICKABY, SJ. 


Price One Shilling net. 


London : Burns & Oates. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


POTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE 


Of New and Secondhand Books offered at reduced prices, post free to any 
part of the world, 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 


WILLIAM POTTER, 30, EXCHANGE STREET, East, LIVERPOOL. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Monthly Journal, published under Episcopal Sanction, 


A New Series, greatly improved, began in January, 1897. 


THE IrIsH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD is a professional journal for English-speaking priests. 
Its pages are mainly devoted to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrieal, 
and other questions that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a 
more general literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and new 
books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month. 


DUBLIN : 
BROWNE AND NOLAN, Lip., PUBLISHERS, 24 AND 25, Nassau STREET. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Subscription: Twelve Shillings per annum, post free ; payable in advance. 


All applications for Advertisement Spaces in THE MonTH should be made to Ratcliffe, Dunbar, & Co., 
3, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
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THE MONTH. 


SOCIETE BELGE DE LIBRAIRIE. 


(Sociéte anonyme) 
O. SCHEPENS, DIRECTEUR, 
16, RUE TREURENBERG, BRUXELLES. 


OCCASION EXCEPTIONNELLE 


DICTIONNAIRE DES DICTIONNAIRES. 


DE MGR. GUERIN. 
ENCYCLOPEDIE UNIVERSELLE. 


6 vol. in 4° & 2 colonnes. 


Broché : 100 francs au lieu de 180 francs. 
Relié: 130 francs au lieu de 210 francs. 


EN pius pour le supplément { ag 30 francs au lieu de 55 francs. 
? 
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Les exemplaires sont neufs brochés et reliés. 
Réduction de 45 per cent. 


Acta Sanctorum Novembris. Tomus I. in fol. 16, 1,006 pp. 
Prix, 75 francs. 
Tomi II. pars prior. Premissum est JMartyrologium hieronymianum 
edentibus J. B. de Rossi et Eud. Duchesne, in fol. LXXXII. 195—623 pages. 
75 francs. 


Collection complete des Acta Sanctorum du tome I de Janvier 
au tome II. de Novembre. Broché, 3,000 francs ; reli¢, 3,400 francs. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Supplément aux Acta Sanctorum, 
publié par les RR. PP. Bollandistes. ‘Tomes I. 4 X. ensemble 100 francs au 
lieu de 150 francs. 

Tomes XI, XII., XIII., XIV., XV. chacun, 15 francs. 

Le Tome XV. forme l'année 1896. 

Toutes les bibliothtques qui posstdent les Acta Sanctorum doivent aussi 
posséder les Analecta Bollandiana. 


Catalogus Codicum  hagiographicorum Latinorum 
antiquiorum Szculo XVI. qui asservantur in bibliotheca nationali Parisiensi. 
4 vols. in 8°; VII., 606; XV., 646, 739, et 101 pp. 50 francs. 
Tous les autres ouvrages des Peres Bollandistes. 


Les Travaux de la Commission du Travail. Instituée par 
Arrété royal du 16 Avril, 1886. 4 vol. in fol. 60 francs. 


Dictionnaire des Figures Héraldiques. Par le Comte de 
Renesse. 3 vol. in 8°. Prix par volume, 24 francs. 
Ce dictionnaire permet de ¢rouver Ja famille qui porte des armoiries données. 


LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE. 
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HAMMERS AND EGGS. 


IN a great workshop I have seen a hammer, weighing tons and operated by steam, that 
would crack an egg-shell without crushing it, and yet at one blow smash a lump of iron 
as big as your head as flat as a pancake. 

I looked at it with admiration and awe. It was a thing to take off your hat to. How 
I should like to be as a man what that was as a machine—a perfect combination of power 
and gentleness. Oh, to have strength like a thunderbolt, or like the upheaving lift of an 
earthquake’s shoulder, with muscular self-control that would enable me to take a moth 
between my thumb and finger without brushing the flour from its wings. 

And health, too, of course. Health which should never, since I began to breathe, 
have been modified by an ache, a weakness, or any physical suggestion that this condition 
would ever end. But there! if wishes were horses beggars might ride. 

Whether the Creator so intended I cannot say, but every human life falls short of the 
mark. It is only in dreams that we slay giants and hurl rocks through the air as pebbles. 

The great seething majority of us, at our level best, merely do as this woman says she 
did—get on “fairly well.” Still, is it not possible for us to do better? Have human art 
and skill no correctives for the ills which take the vigour from our arms and make our 
hearts as water within us? Touching one point, at least, this woman says “ Yes.” 

“I was never,” she says, “very strong, but got on fairly well up to the early part of 
1894, when I began to feel low, languid, and weak. My appetite was poor, and what little 
food I ate gave me great pain at the chest. I had palpitation and pain at the heart, and 
often fainted away. 

“T got extremely weak, and was hardly able to get about. I went to the Sussex 
County Hospital, where they gave me medicines, and plasters to apply to the heart, but 
I got no relief. 

“In September, 1894, a friend, Mrs. Bath, told me about Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup. I got a bottle of this medicine from the Co-operative Stores, Queen’s Road, and, 
after taking it, found great benefit. I could eat well and the food agreed with me, and 
I gained strength. The pain at the heait was easier, and I felt better every way. 

“When I had taken two bottles I was quite we// and strong. Whenever I feel anything 
ails me, a few doses of Mother Seigel’s Syrup put me right. You can publish this state- 
ment as you like. (Signed) (Mrs.) Grace Miller, 2, Toronto Terrace, Brighton, Jan. 19, 1897.” 

“In the Spring of 1894,” says another, “I fell into a low, weak state, feeling tired 
with little exertion. My face and lips were pale and unhealthy-looking. I had a poor 
appetite, and my food caused pain and fluttering at the chest; also an awful pain in 
the stomach, 

“T got very weak, and could scarcely get about. I saw a doctor, but his medicines 
only eased me for a time, and then I was as bad as ever. After six months’ suffering my 
mother-in-law told me about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 

“T got a bottle of this medicine from Mr. Brumwell, Chemist, Holland Park Avenue. 
After taking it my health began to improve, all pain left me, and my food no longer dis- 
tressed me. When I had taken three bottles I was strong and well as ever. Since that 
time I have kept in good health. You are at liberty to publish this statement as you like, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Eliza Margaret Best, 20, Norland Road North, Notting Hill, London, W. 
March 4th, 1897.” 

That was a tremendous thing of Samson’s, the pulling down of the Philistine temple. 
But, after all, there is no practical use nowadays for such an excess of power. We may 
well leave it to the machines. Bar disease, and every one of us has strength enough. All 
disease weakens; and the commonest of diseases is the one which made these women so 
nerveless and feeble—indigestion or dyspepsia. 

Without fire, no heat. Without digested food, no strength. That’s nature’s law, and 
it serves everybody alike. Relief and cure for digestive disorders reside in Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup—so uncounted witnesses affirm. Cases on which excellent doctors have 
looked in despair are daily cured by it. Thus is this famous remedy constantly adding to 
the happiness and working strength of the world. And to be well will do. We can then 
not only crack the egg-shell, du¢ eat the egg. 
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Marble Eltars from £60. 
Statues. Eltars. Reredoses. Pulpits. 
Mural Tablets and Memorials. 


ESTIMATES AND PHOTOS. SENT ON APPLICATION FREE. 


HERBERT G. BARNES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL & CENERAL SCULPTOR, 
63 & 64, Great Brunswick Street, & 13, Sandwith Street, 
DUBLIN. 


Erbibitor at Royal Hibernian Academy. 


Just published, price One Shilling. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOTTERS 


IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR GARDINER, 
BY JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


WITH FACSIMILES OF DOCUMENTS. 


AND AN APPENDIX. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Hovis Bread contains a large percentage of germ or embroyo of wheat, which, properly 
prepared, gives Hovis its particularly nice flavour and great digestive properties. All leading 
Bakers take and deliver Hovis daily. When it is supplied see that each loaf is stamped 
‘* Hovis ; ” none other is genuine. 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of stamps. 


The POSITIVE ORGAN (“33x 
A SMALL 
REAL ORGAN, 


Producing on one Manual the effects of 
pedal bass and second Manual for performers 
of moderate powers. 


INVALUABLE FOR 
SMALL CHURCHES, 
PRIVATE CHAPELS, 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


Exquisitely sweet deep tone, 
exclusiwely from Real Organ 
Pipes. No Reeds. 


SMALL SIZE, MODERATE PRICE, 
HANDSOME APPEARANCE. 


Testimonials and recommendations from Dr. E. 
J. Hopkins, Dr. E. H. Turpin, the Rev. H. 
BEWERUNGE (Professor of Music at Maynooth), 
the Rev. C. A. Cox (Choirmaster of Pro-Cathedral, 
London), etc. 


APPLY— 
W.R. ANDREW, ORGAN BUILDER, 8A, BERKLEY RD., CHALK FARM, LONDON, N.W. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. MOVED TO LARGER WORKS. 
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BURNS & OATES’ LIST. 


MEssrs. BURNS AND OATES éeg to announce that they have just issued a 
New Classified Catalogue of Standard Catholic Books (84 pages), comprising 
every class of book in demand among Catholic readers. They will be happy 
to send a copy post free to any address upon application. 


Just out, 


Carmel in Ireland. 
By the Very Rev. JAMes P. RusHE, O.D.C. (Father Patrick of St. Joseph) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 

All authenticated facts relating to the Discalced Carmelites in Ireland have been gathered into 
this book, which contains the records of the Order in Ireland for nearly three hundred years. 
Incidentally, a mass of important matter, relative to the state of religion in Ireland during the past 
three centuries, is furnished from M3. documents now published for the first time. 


A Short History of the Catholic Church. 


By F. GoULBURN WALPOLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


‘*A readable and concise summary of the heavier authorities, recommending itself by its 
ary g y 
readable style and its convenient form.” —Scosman. 


The Five Thrones of Divine Love. 


From the French of Pére ALEXIS-Lou!Is, Discalced Carmelite. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6.1. 


READY IN CHRISTMAS WEEK. By Authority of the English Hierarchy. 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 
Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1898. 
S1xTy-First ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Prices.— Directory, 1s. 6d.; Directory and Ordo, 2s ; Postage of either, 4c. ; 
Ordo separate, 6d.; Interleaved, 9d. 


Just published. 


THE CATHOLIC ALMANAC FOR 1898. 


CoMPILED BY THE EpITOR OF THE ‘CATHOLIC DiRECTORY.” 
Price One Penny. 


Prayer Books, Bibles, etc. 


NEW AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
IN NEW BINDINGS. IN ALL SIZES. AT ALL PRICES. 


Each bearing the /mprimatur of the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue sent free on receipt of post card. 


NEW CATHOLIC FICTION. 


In the Days of Good Queen Bess. By | Dorothy Close. A Story for Girls. By MARY 
R. Haynes Cave, M.A. 3s. 6d. T. ROBERTSON. Is. 6d. 
Three Daughters of the United Kingdom. 
A ee rs Moods. By Mrs. CHARLTON By Mrs. INNES BROWNE. 58. 
< Flora: The Roman Martyr. Third and 
A Long Probation. By Henry Grsns. 6s. Cheaper Edition. Pe 6s. om 
The Wicked Woods. By Rosa MULHOLLAND | 1am-Ho. A Tale of Travel and Adventure. 
(Lady GILBERT). 55. By S. T. CRook. 3s. 6d. 
: hs ; Alethea: At the Parting of the Ways. 
Two Little Pilgrims. A Tale for Children. By ‘*CyriL” (Canon DENNEHY). Two 
By M. M. Vols. 8s. 


BURNS & OATES (LimiTEeED), 28, Orchard Street, London, W, 


Last Years of Dr. Puseya 


CANON LIDDON’s labour of love was left incomplete. In 
this concluding volume, only chapter xviii., “Last Illness and 
Death,” is from his pen. The rest of the volume, as we gather 
from the Preface, is principally the work of the Rev. J. O. 
Johnston, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon College. The work is 
well done. There is only one statement of the biographer that 
we should wish to take exception to, one about the Vatican 
Council to this effect: “As every one knows, the extreme 
Ultramontanes succeeded in carrying all before them at the 
Council.” The exact reverse is the truth. “As every one 
knows,” the definition of Papal Infallibility surprised by its 
moderation sundry extreme Ultramontanists; and it was 
generally acknowledged in the Church, when all was over, 
that the opposition of the minority in the Council had told 
upon the result not less providentially perhaps than the 
enthusiasm of the majority. 

No Catholic, unless he is ignorant of the religious history 
of this century, can tread without emotion on the slab which 
covers the mortal remains of Dr. Pusey in the nave of Christ 
Church Cathedral. It was an unerring popular instinct which 
gave the name of Puseyism—in derision, as many good names 
are given—to that movement which has done so much to 
restore and re-erect the fragments of Catholic truth, broken 
at the Reformation and then buried in the dust of two centuries 
of neglect. We have Pusey to thank for such dogmatic 
Christianity as still keeps its hold upon the University of 
Oxford and upon the Church of England; in particular, for 
his maintenance of the principle that religion is dogmatic, and 
not a mere affair of the feelings. To the maintenance of this 
principle, which they both held in common with equal earnest- 
ness, both Pusey and Newman devoted all the labours of their 

! Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. By Henry Yarry Liddon, D.D. 


Vol. iv. 461 pp. London: Longmans. 
P. 194. 
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long lives. Pusey was harshly spoken of by Catholics, while 
he lived ; and is not remembered by them even now with too 
much kindness. They could not understand his remaining an 
Anglican. These volumes ought to be sufficient evidence to 
incline any one to the belief that Edward Bouverie Pusey never 
came nezr to joining the Roman communion, that in sincerity 
of heart and the best of good faith he lived and died an 
Anglican ; an erudite, energetic, kindly, God-fearing, and God- 
loving man. That such men can stay outside the visible fold 
of Catholic unity, is a mystery that “may give us pause.” 
This however is apparent from the testimony of men who 
knew Pusey well, that his perspicacity in argument, his power 
of sorting evidence, and eye for logical sequence, were not equal 
to his other high endowments, his erudition, his energy, his zeal 
and deep piety. In his lifetime we heard one Oxford convert 
describe him as “a man who never saw a conclusion.” 

It is not far from the Cathedral of Christ Church to the 
College Chapel of St. John’s, where Laud’s bones lic. Laud and 
Pusey had much in common. Both faced round Romewards, 
and yet held back from Rome. Both were lovers of dogmatic 
religion, and fought hard to maintain what they thought to be 
Catholicism in Church and University. Both were men of 
sincere hearts and strong wills, men erudite, zealous, masterful, 
rather than clear-hcaded and logical. Had Pusey lived in the 
seventeenth century, he would have risen and fallen with Laud. 
The Archbishop, as became his place and his generation, was 
high-handed and apt to domineer. Pusey was firm as a rock 
and valiant as a lion in the cause of truth, as he knew it, but: 
withal gracious, gentle, and courteous, as becomes a Canon of 
Christ Church in modern times. Each was the successive leader 
of the same party in the Church of England. Each met with 
a storm of obloquy from the opposite party in the same Church. 
Each was threatened, but only Laud’s head fell. The remains 
of each were brought to his well-loved University for interment 
in the best of what Oxford knows of holy ground. Buildings 
at Oxford preserve the memory of both the one and the other. 
The names of both will go down to posterity as of the two 
great churchmen and leaders, Catholicizing and yet not Catholic, 
of Anglican Oxford. 

As Lord Salisbury observed at the meeting at his house in 
Arlington Street, November 16, 1882, which decided on the 
foundation of Pusey House at Oxford: 
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It was Dr. Pusey’s fate to be engaged in a double task—-to have 
before him two duties, differing very much in their immediate interests, 
and differing, though in an inverse direction, with regard to their 
ultimate importance to the Church. He was deeply mixed up, I need 
not say, with the controversies of the day, and it was probably owing to 
his connection with those controversies that the only authority in the 
Church which he enjoyed was given him before his fame and his merits 
became known. But there was another aspect of his character, another 
goal to his efforts—he was above all things a Christian apologist. . . 
It is with the efforts that he made [in the struggle with the spirit of 
general unbelief] that, in my belief, the name of Dr. Pusey will be 
ultimately bound up. 


In other words, Daniel the Prophet, and What ts of faith as 
to Everlasting Punishment, may be read and valued, when the 
Eirenicon has become an old curiosity. And certainly it was to 
these efforts against infidelity that Dr. Pusey gave his whole 
mind and heart, and in them he appeared at his best, not in any 
operations against Rome. We must give specimens of Pusey’s 
defence of fundamental doctrines of faith, taken from this 
volume. In 1855 he was preaching before the University on 
the nature of faith. To use the words of his biographer : 


It was felt advisable to utter a serious warning against two great 
dangers—the danger of seeking for faith by a mere intellectual process 
of reasoning and study of evidences, and the danger of mistaking the 
reasoned apprehension of fragments of the Christian creed for self- 
surrender to the completeness of the Revelation of God.! 


“The mystery of evil in the works of God,” Pusey held to 
be “one overwhelming, heavy, impenetrable cloud,” a thing 
“absolutely inexplicable,” which “can neither be explained, nor 
softened, in any system of religion or irreligion.”* Our philo- 
sophers and theologians would not speak quite so roundly. 
They offer some explanation about evil being a privation, not 
a positive entity ; of its coming about fer accidens, not per se ; 
of its being turned by God into good. These explanations, 
however, go very little way; they are as a tree or two felled on 
the outskirts of an impenetrable forest. 

On the difficult topic of rational inquiry preceding faith, the 
biographer gives it as Pusey’s teaching, that “the intellect could 
at best only show that there is a probability that Revelation is 
true:” which reminds one of the saying, attributed to Newman, 
that “faith begins with a venture, and is rewarded with certi- 
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tude.” There is something here of too much depreciation of 
human reason. According to the usual teaching in the Catholic 
schools, intellect in the abstract, ze, working under the most 
favourable conditions, can attain to more than “a probability 
that Revelation is true:” it can attain to a moral certainty, or 
an assurance sufficient to remove all prudent doubt. However, 
in most men, this assurance is not attained to, and never would 
be attained to, by mere unaided intellect. What intellect in 
the abstract could do, it does not actually do in most men. 

The most brilliant passage in Dr. Pusey’s life was perhaps 
his three years’ conflict (1870—1873) with Archbishop Tait, and 
final victory, when “ our Presbyterianizing Archbishop,” as Pusey 
once called him, in conjunction with Dean Stanley, wanted to 
strike the damnatory clauses out of the Athanasian Creed. He 
was finally restrained by a threat of Pusey and Liddon resigning 
their preferments and retiring from the ministry of the Anglican 
Church. The clauses were retained, but a“ Synodical Decla- 
ration” passed both Houses of Convocation to this effect: “The 
warnings in this confession of faith are to be understood no 
otherwise than the like warnings in Holy Scripture, for we must 
receive God’s threatenings, even as His promises, in such wise 
as they are generally set forth in Holy Writ.” In this Decla- 
ration we may see the hand of Bishop Wilberforce. So far as 
it went, it was a work of fidelity to his trust. This was little 
more than a month before his sudden death, by a fall from his 
horse, July 19, 1873. In the July of the previous year, Pusey 
had written to him, hinting that if the clauses were omitted, he 
would not be satisfied, as Newman was in 1844, with retiring, as 
people said he would retire, into “lay communion.” 


What my next step would be, I do not yet know. ... But to 
remain in “lay communion” seems to me an absurdity. It would not 
be my own Orders, but her [the Church of England’s] character, as 
having abandoned the trust committed to her, that would be brought 
into question. She, if she tampers with the Athanasian Creed, would 
acquiesce in ’s central heresy, that a definite faith has nothing to 
do with salvation. How a Church which does this with her eyes open 

. . can remain a portion of the Church of Christ, I know not. She 
would formally suppress the declaration, that what our Lord has 
revealed of Himself is essential for salvation; and ¢ha/, because men 
affect to be scandalized at His teaching. I cannot then see how those 
who believe the Church of England to have been ashamed of our 
Lord’s words can continue to connive at her misdeeds or cast in their 
lot with her. ... The real question at issue is any definite faith. 
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. . - If definite faith, such as our Lord has revealed to His Church, is 
not essential to salvation, what is? Or what did our Lord come upon 
earth to teach. . . . Your lordship, though more slowly than myself, is 
approaching towards: your end. . . . It must be some forty-five years, 
I think, since I first knew you. Allow me, then, in the memory of that 
almost half-century, to say, that not for the whole world would I, on 
my death-bed, have on my conscience that I had not resisted to the 
loss of all things earthly, the aggression on the Athanasian Creed.! 


What step beyond retiring into lay communion Pusey would 
have taken, had Tait and Stanley carried their point with the 
damnatory clauses, is one of those contingent futures which 
theologians say are known to the Almighty. 

Pusey was no Ritualist, as Ritualists are now. He used the 
Mixed Chalice; but as for “taking the Eastward position in 
the Cathedral at Oxford,” he “refrained from doing so out of 
personal regard for two of the Canons who would be pained by 
such an action.” However, to keep Canon Liddon in counten- 
ance in contravening the Purchas Judgment at St. Paul’s, “from 
Ascension Day, 1871, and onwards, he consccrated eastwards in 
the Cathedral [at Oxford], except when either Dr. Ogilvie or 
Dr. Heurtley was present. Three years later, after Dr. Ogilvie’s 
death, he began to use the Eastward position on all occasions, 
as he thought that Dr. Heurtley would not object; but he 
received at once a letter of remonstrance on the ‘breach of 
law.’ ”? 

Confession is hardly a point of Ritual. Of the practice of 
confession Pusey, as all know, was ever a staunch advocate. 
He must himself have heard thousands of confessions. But 
he never went the length of maintaining the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent, that the law of Christ enjoins confession of all 
mortal sins committed after Baptism, and that none may reccive 
Holy Communion without previous confession of any mortal 
sin that may be on his conscience unconfessed. But he was a 
strong believer in the remedial effect of frequent confession in 
certain cases of habitual grave sin, a belief which he shared 
with Bishop Wilberforce’ In 1877 he published, Advice for 
those who exercise the ministry cf reconciliation through Confession 
and absolution, being the Abbé Gaume’s Manual for Confessors, 

. adapted to the use of the English Church. Of this work 
Mr. Falconer Madan naively says: “The work may be said to 
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be Dr. Pusey’s, rather than Gaume’s.”! Pusey wrote on the 
subject to Liddon: “If we do not maintain the system of 
Confession plainly and unreservedly, quiet, gentle people will 
go to Rome for it and it alone.”? Hence he was much exercised 
in mind by the Resolution adopted by the Lambeth Conference 
in 1878: “That no minister of the Church is authorized... 
to enjoin or even encourage the practice of habitual Confession 
to a priest.” He presently published a Letter to Archbishop 
Tait, entitled: Habitual Confession not discouraged by the Reso- 
lution accepted by the Lambeth Conference: wherein he stated 
that he had himself received confessions from some people 
habitually for thirty-five years. This letter we hope Tait 
managed somehow to “inwardly digest.” Many Catholics are 
not aware of the extent to which Confession is at present 
practised in the Church of England. To no one man is this 
practice so much attributable as to Dr. Pusey. 

We will now put forward some evidence of Dr. Pusey’s 
personal holiness, of his simple good faith in the Church of 
England, and of the width of the chasm that ever separated him 
from the communion of the Holy See. Never indeed in his life was 
he anywhere near becoming a Catholic. The fact that men like 
Pusey may remain blind to the claims of the See of Rome does 
not make those claims less valid in themselves. The truth is 
the truth, and we who know it for what it is must not give it 
away. We admire Pusey, because he was faithful to revelation 
so far as he saw it; and we must be faithful to the fuller 
measure of revealed truth which, not for our greater acuteness 
of mind, still less for our better deserving, God of His gratuitous 
mercy has bestowed upon us. , 

In the early years of his preferment, Pusey had made great 
sacrifices to give anonymously 45,000 for the building of 
churches in Bethnal Green. In the Long Vacation of 1866, 
when cholera was making its ravages in that poor district of 
East London, Pusey took up his residence there for three 
months, visiting the plague-stricken in their homes, and in the 
temporary cholera hospital which he started; and in the 
intervals of these visits writing his second Ezvenicon. He was 
also the main support of the Convalescent Hospital at Ascot, 
in a small house near which, called “The Hermitage,” he used 
to spend the Long Vacation, and there he died. 


Pass. 
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Pusey wrote to Newman in 1867: “I feel no individual need 
to be in communion with Rome; but I do feel the evils of 
division ;”! and again he describes himself as “at rest in my 
own communion.” All the period of the Vatican Council, till 
the Infallibility was defined, which dashed his hopes, Pusey was 
busy with negotiations for “corporate reunion.” What exactly 
he hoped to effect is not very clear: he hardly seems to have 
known his own mind definitely ; apparently he wanted simply 
to have the Church of England recognized by Rome as part of 
the Catholic Church, and then let alone. He reprinted (by 
permission) Newman’s Tract XC., and hoped for reunion on the 
basis of the Council of Trent. He wanted explanations of the 
Immaculate Conception and of Transubstantiation, and some 
sort of guarantee against any further definitions of faith. He 
thought that some thousand Anglican presbyters (with one 
Scotch Episcopalian Bishop, Forbes of Brechin) might join him 
in this not very considerable advance, and receive recognition 
from the Roman authorities. The dilemma never occurred to 
him that either the thousand presbyters would thereby separate 
themselves from the Church of England, a separation for which 
Pusey was not prepared, and then there would be no corporate 
reunion of the Church of England with Rome, or they would 
not separate themselves from the rest of the Church of England, 
including such men as the then Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
then Dean of Westminster, and the Master of Balliol: in which 
case, by the medium of Pusey, Forbes, and the thousand 
presbyters, the Pope would find himself in communion with 
men of the type of Tait, Stanley, and Jowett. The clearer 
mind of Newman saw through the illusion. He wrote to 
Pusey, July 21, 1867: “The Roman communion is either the 
Church or it is not ; if it is not, don’t seek to join it,—if it is, 
don’t bargain with it—beggars must not be choosers.”? 

Pusey’s visits to French Bishops, and his correspondence 
with the Jesuit Father De Buck, on the subject of Reunion to 
be accomplished by the Council, as narrated in chapters iv. and 
vi., furnish very curious reading. They illustrate that same 
misapprchension of the Anglican position which showed itself 
recently in the utterances of sundry French ecclesiastics, 
previous to the Bull Afostolice Cure. The effect of that 
declaration of the nullity of Anglican Orders has been to 
unchurch the Church of England in the eyes of all Catholics: 
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for though Orders do not make a Church, there can be no 
Church without Orders. The mind of the Apostolic See and 
of all Catholics is thus made up once for all in the face of 
the world. Corporate Reunion is now dead. Pusey himself 
despaired of it after the definition of Infallibility in 1870. Had 
he foreseen the Afostolice Cure, he could never have enter- 
tained the idea. Any Anglican leader now might take to 
himself Pusey’s words, written to Newman, September 17, 1869: 


I know what I should find at Rome—great individual kindness, of 
which I am unworthy, an exaggerated belief of my personal influence, 
great interest in the progress of truth, and conviction of the duty of 
individual submission. 


On one occasion Dr. Pusey found himself in a railway 
carriage with the Bishop of Chartres. The two were alone. 
After some discussion, the Bishop took up his Breviary. Pusey 
begged to be allowed to recite the Office with him. It happened 
to be the Office of St. Peter’s Chair. When they had finished, 
Pusey sat silent, the tears running down his cheeks. At last he 
broke out: “I believe explicitly all that I know to be revealed, 
and implicitly all that is revealed.”! Words to the like effect 
he inserted in his will, dated November 19, 1875. 

One word more on the question that used to keep Catholics 
wondering, why this man, so pious, so sincere, who had Rome 
so much in his thoughts and aspirations, never came where 
Newman came. We have Newman’s own explanation, written 
to Pusey himself, August 9, 1867: 


It is a question often asked me, and I have one answer. I am 
accustomed to say that you never have felt that the Pope is the 
necessary centre of unity, or that the Church of England is outside 
the Catholic Church because it is out of communion with the Holy 
See. But if you saw /haf, that I did not doubt that you would join us 
without hesitation. 


In March, 1878, when Pusey was lying on what was thought 
to be his death-bed at Christ Church, Newman wrote thus to 
Liddon : 


If his state admits of it, I should so very much wish to say to my 
dearest Pusey, whom I have loved and admired for above fifty years, 
that the Catholic Roman Church solemnly lays claim to him as her 
child, and asks him in God’s sight whether he does not acknowledge 
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her right to do so. . . . Should he make a simple avowal of his faith in 
the Anglican Church, as part of the Church Catholic, at least I should 
gain this comfort from it, that he died in simple good faith.' 


Liddon did not deliver this message, but gave evidence 
which seems to have satisfied Newman, that “he has not the 
shadow of a doubt as to the entire consistency of his position 
with the Revealed Will of God.” 

In 1830, Pusey had said that he would give one satisfactory 
proof of his conviction that he was already in the true Fold— 
a proof that would admit of no contradiction—by dying in the 
bosom of the Church of England.? And so, to all appearance 
in the bosom of the Church of England, but really, we may 
hope, in the bosom of that Mother whom he had not known, 
the Church Catholic—with the words “My God” on his lips— 
Dr. Pusey passed away at twenty minutes after three in the 
afternoon of Saturday, September 16, 1882. 

The effect of this Life should be to make Catholics judge 
more kindly of a man, whom one so discriminating and so 
truth-telling as Cardinal Newman could call, my dearest Pusey, 
zwhom I have loved and admired for above fifty years. Of Pusey 
and others like him, who died in the twilight of truth, may the 
prayer be heard in Heaven that is inscribed upon his tombstone, 
requiescant in pace. 

J.R. 


407. 2 Pp. 362, 363. 
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A Practical Education. 


IN a suburb of Louvain, on rising ground, stands a vast 
rectangular building in the midst of a wide expanse of garden 
and orchard and farm-land. It is a boarding school for girls, 
known as the Institut du Sacré-Cceur, and is a type of the 
schools which, initiated by private enterprise, and assisted by 
Government Grants, are springing up all over Belgium to-day 
for the domestic and technical training of girls of the lower and 
middle classes. These écoles ménagéres,as they are called, are 
doing a splendid work for the State, by supplementing the 
education of the primary, and to a certain extent of the 
secondary, schools. They do, on a systematic and organized 
plan, all—and far more than all—that is being attempted in 
our usual hap-hazard English fashion by Board School cookery 
centres, evening continuation classes, and technical institutes. 
In their simpler form, whether as adjuncts to primary schools or 
as independent foundations, they give instruction according to 
the most modern and practical methods in sewing and darning, 
cooking and laundry-work. In their wider development, they 
further include professional, commercial, or agricultural training, 
and pupils who successfully pass through their courses can earn 
a Government diploma, and leave the school fully equipped for 
the battle of life. 

In the school at Heverlé, near Louvain, all these various 
branches are combined under one roof—hence the size of the 
establishment. In proof of the rapid growth and immense 
popularity of the school, it is only necessary to say that, 
founded some nine years ago in premises in Louvain which 
accommodated some two hundred and forty pupils, it removed 
in the spring of last year to its present palatial quarters, with 
accommodation for seven hundred and fifty pupils and sixty 
nuns; and not only was every place filled up the instant it became 
available, but a large number of applications have already been 
refused for want of room. The Institute is not intended for the 
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very poor, but for the children of farmers, well-to-do trades- 
people, petits commercgants—in other words, for that very class 
for whose daughters we in England have made no special 
provision whatever. An English farmer, at great personal 
sacrifice, sends his daughter for a couple of years to a 
“finishing” school, only to have her returned on his hands 
with a distaste for farm-life, a smattering of useless accomplish- 
ments, an expensive taste in dress, and a yearning for gentility. 
Even where the intellectual training, taken by itself, has been 
on a sound basis, no part of the educaticn has been planned 
with a view to the pupil’s future life, and the more fully she 
responds to it, the more completely she is placed out of 
harmony with her natural home surroundings. Not infrequently 
she declines to live at home on any terms, and, with a soul 
above butter-making or poultry-rearing, she elects to join the 
vast crowd of teachers and governesses who clamour desperately 
for ill-paid situations at every educational agency. The farmer 
or peasant proprietor of Flanders and Brabant, on the other 
hand, can send his little daughter of twelve or thirteen to the 
school at Heverlé, or other similar institutions, and she will 
return to him at seventeen, not indeed with accomplishments, 
unless he has specially stipulated that she shall learn the piano, 
but with a good general education, a thorough theoretic and 
practical knowledge of dairy-work, including the making of 
cheese and butter, and, at his option, of poultry-rearing, pig- 
feeding, or bee-keeping. She will be entirely competent to 
keep the farm accounts, and will have some sound elementary 
knowledge of agriculture in general, rotation of crops, manures, 
&c. She will be proficient in all the ordinary houschold duties, 
washing and ironing, cleaning, mending, and plain cooking, 
and, what is even of greater importance, she will have been 
thoroughly imbued with a sense of the dignity of domestic 
labour, and will have acquired the habit of turning her hand 
to any form of useful work. If, on the other hand, the girl is 
destined to lead a town-life, she passes at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen into the “ professional” class, and there she is taught 
either needlework in all its branches, including dressmaking and 
cutting-out, or drawing, book-keeping, higher arithmetic, and 
other studies in preparation for a commercial career. And all 
this instruction, including board and lodging, she enjoys for the 
amazingly small sum of £10 a year, without extras, save only 
the music-lessons, which are given, so to speak, under protest 
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The sum, indeed, must appear so utterly inadequate from the 
English point of view as probably to give an entirely wrong 
impression of the school. It indicates, in truth, a veritable 
triumph in good management and domestic economy which 
should have an admirable effect on the pupils. Nor, indeed, 
would the feat be possible save for the large number to cater for, 
and for the important fact that as regards both farm and garden 
produce the establishment is self-supporting. But even so, and 
bearing in mind the Government grant of £120 a year, judging 
merely from external appearances, I should unhesitatingly have 
placed the school fees at £40 or £50 a year. 

My recent visit to Belgium unfortunately coincided with the 
summer holidays, and hence, to my regret, I was not able to 
see any of the ccoles ménagéres in full working order. But at 
Heverlé the Abbé Temmerman, to whose zeal and initiative the 
foundation is due, courteously devoted a long morning to taking 
me over the vast premises and explaining to me the system of 
education pursued. As he rightly pointed out, it is necessary 
not only to teach the girls how to work, but to train them in 
the habit of working. A few rebel at first, but after some 
months’ practice they all enter with zest into their active duties 
and find them a pleasant relief from the tedium of class-work. 
Every girl makes her own bed, and has complete charge of her 
own cubicle and her own clothes, and takes her turn in the 
ordinary domestic duties of the house. Children are received 
even as young as five or six, but the most usual age, and that 
which is preferred by the school authorities, is thirteen or 
fourteen. In such cases the first year is devoted to improving 
the pupil’s general education, which is frequently found to be 
very defective, and to imbuing her with the spirit of the house, 
and the remaining three to definite professional or agricultural 
training. No girl who has to earn her own livelihood can 
derive full benefit from the institution unless she remains till 
she is eighteen or even older; but a couple of years will effect 
a very great deal where the girl is simply fitting herself for a 
useful home-life. Out of school hours the little ones mingle 
with the big ones, and are placed to a certain extent under 
their care, so that the elder girls may not lose the habit of 
consorting cheerfully with younger children, and may in con- 
sequence prove more helpful to their own younger brothers and 
sisters when they return home. The lines on which the daily 
life was planned seemed to me far less rigid than in many 
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foreign schools, and thus to counteract to a great extent 
what to English minds will appear the one drawback to the 
establishment: ze, its vast size. The Abbé Temmerman 
assured me that size was. an essential condition of the low fees 
that were necessary in order to bring the advantages within the 
reach of the very classes for whom they were intended. It is 
obvious, too, that the agricultural training can only be efficiently 
given on a farm of considerable extent. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the actual domestic training in matters of detail 
must be more effectually given in some of the smaller ccoles 
ménagéres. On the other hand, it is the theory of the Abbé 
Temmerman, whose wide experience certainly entitles his views 
to all respect, that for girls who are not primarily intended for 
domestic service, the most important thing to acquire at school 
is a willing spirit and a general handiness, leaving the details to 
be filled in later, according to the individual needs of every 
home. And for this purpose a large school is quite as effective 
as a small one. 

Certainly at the Heverlé Institute, large as it is, there was 
nothing that could even distantly remind one of the rightly- 
condemned “barrack-school” of our Poor Law system. The 
mere fact that the management is in the hands of a Religious 
Congregation, and that no less than sixty nuns direct and 
supervise the establishment, is the best of all guarantees against 
abuses. 

In its external features the institution is quite admirable. 
Situated on high, open ground, it must possess every hygienic 
requisite. Built round the four sides of an immense inner 
courtyard, every room is efficiently lit and ventilated. A whole 
wing is occupied on the ground floor by the vast dining-room, 
the service of which at meal-times, including the laying of the 
tables and the subsequent washing-up, is performed by forty of 
the pupils, who are entrusted with the duty for a week at a 
time. Four meals a day, with the choice at dinner of two 
different dishes of meat, together with a plentiful supply of 
home-grown fruit and vegetables, give assurance of a sufficient 
dict. Another wing contains some eight or ten class-rooms, 
each for fifty pupils, divided from the wide corridor by glass 
partitions and fitted with the most approved of modern desks. 
A large play-room opens on to the vast playground. The 
spacious kitchens are fitted, not only with huge gas and hot-air 
stoves, but also with small coal-ranges for lessons in cookery on 
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a more domestic scale. Besides the regular cookery courses, 
the girls help in turn in the lighter part of the school cooking ; 
but obviously, with such large numbers, the heavy work of 
potato-peeling, vegetable-washing, &c., must be left to sturdy 
Flemish servant-girls. So, too, in the laundry, the pupils do 
their own ironing, but only a fetite /essive is put aside for them 
to practise on. Upstairs the lavatories and dormitories were on 
a really magnificent scale. The latter have parquet floors, and 
are divided into cubicles of polishcd pine, with white curtains in 
front. At the foot of cach bed is a neatly devised cupboard, 
where -every pupil keeps her clothes, of which she has entire 
charge. An infirmary and a whole series of isolation-rooms 
give every facility for checking the spread of possible infection. 
Special class-rooms and work-rooms are put aside for the 
“professional” courses. Dressmaking in all its branches is 
taught-with great success, and the Superioress assured me that 
the most elaborate toilettes were confectionned by the elder 
girls under the guidance of their trained teacher. Theoretic 
instruction is given in the morning, and practical work is done 
in the afternoon. An excellent feature is the care bestowed 
upon drawing. All who are studying dressmaking are taught 
the elements of figure-drawing, and are constantly practised in 
making sketches of costumes. The younger girls, who are 
still following the ordinary school course, have theoretical and 
practical lessons every day from five till seven in domestic 
economy, drawing, needlework, and cutting-out. 

But if the inside of the Institute is admirable, the outside 
presents a series of delightful features. The gardens are 
naturally on an immense scale, supplying as they do fruit and 
vegetables for some eight hundred persons. There are not only 
acres of cabbages and turnips and other homely vegetables, 
but very large vineries and tomato and cucumber-houses. <A 
complete horticultural course, including the management of 
fruit-trees, is included in the school curriculum. Further on 
we came upon the poultry-runs, containing cight or ten different 
breeds, and among the fruit-trees stood long rows of bechives. 
The farm was fitted with all the most recent appliances ; cattle 
of various breeds, sheep, and pigs are all reared. It was the 
pigs’ dinner-hour as we passed, and it was pleasant to see a 
little Flemish nun, her habit tucked up beneath a large blue 
apron, going round from sty to sty with the labourcr who 
carried the food, seeing that each reccived its due portion. 
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Three of the Sisters are certificated teachers for dairy and farm- 
work, but a theoretical course on agriculture, as well as courses 
on bee-keeping and poultry-rearing are at present given by 
certificated male teachers from Louvain. In the dairy, the 
various systems in use in different parts of the country for 
separating the milk are all taught, and different churns are in 
use. No less than eighteen kinds of cheese are made. The 
full dairy course lasts a year, but a short three months’ course is 
also given. A great extension of the farm and dairy-work will 
shortly become possible, as the Abbé Temmerman has been 
able to secure a large tract of adjoining land. The Heverlé 
Institute will then probably be the most complete agricultural 
school for girls in the country; but it is interesting to know 
that there are already three others in Belgium, and that all are 
under the care of Religious Congregations. 

At a boarding-school at Overyssche, near the Forest of 
Soignes, kept by the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, 
there is both a domestic and an agricultural section, under the 
direction of six certificated Sisters. The latter is planned for 
twelve pupils; a speciality is made of dairy-work, and two 
courses of five months each are given in the year. The 
Superioress writes to me that every year ten or twelve of these 
pupils successfully pass the Government examination. How 
important a part in the agricultural welfare of Belgium the girls 
trained in these schools are destined to play, may be judged 
from the number of women, both teachers and dairy-owners, 
who took a practical share in the deliberations of the dairy 
congress held last October at Brussels, under the presidency of 
the Minister of Agriculture. “Women’s rights” are not viewed 
with much favour in Belgium, but in all matters connected with 
dairy-work, the Belgian women have earned an undisputed right 
to make themselves heard. A great increase in the number of 
agricultural schools was advocated, and the Government was 
petitioned to subsidize a superior agricultural college for women, 
with a two years’ course for teachers. 

From the point of view of physical health alone, the system 
of combined intellectual and practical training pursued in these 
schools possesses many obvious advantages. Where a long 
morning in the schoolroom can be followed by a long afternoon 
in the farm or the garden, the problem, so difficult to solve in 
most boarding-schools, of providing both a sufficiency of exer- 
cise and a sufficiently variegated programme of occupations, 
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simply does not exist. However, it was pleasant to find at 
Heverlé that, in addition, Swedish drill has a regular place in the 
school curriculum, and that long days spent in the adjacent forest, 
belonging to the Duke of Arenberg, were by no means unusual 
interruptions to the indoor studies during the summer months. 

I would like to add a word on the religious atmosphere of 
the school. The Abbé Temmerman is a great advocate of 
frequent Communion for young people, and his own convic- 
tions were fortified, many years ago, by the advice of no less an 
authority than the late Dom Bosco. For all the children at the 
Institute who have made their First Communion, weekly 
Communion is customary ; among the elder girls, very many 
approach the Sacrament two or three times a week, and some 
forty are daily communicants. Two conditions, copied from 
the Salesian institutes, provide security against possible abuse. 
The first consists in giving liberal facilities for confession several 
days a week, without the teachers necessarily knowing how 
often the children have recourse to it, and the second in never 
allowing the pupils to go to Holy Communion ex doc, whether 
by class or by benches. Thus neither the daily communicant, nor 
the child who, from conscientious motives, refrains from receiving 
with her classmates, is in any way conspicuous. Many receive 
every day, but except perhaps on very great feasts, the whole 
school never receives together. The Abbé Temmerman does 
not hesitate to attribute a great measure of the really extraordi- 
nary success that his institute has enjoyed to this fact. He 
assured me that the internal discipline of the school left nothing 
to be desired, that the spirit among the girls was admirable, that 
punishments were almost unknown, and that it was in_ its 
religious, far more even than in its external and_ practical 
results, that he felt the real success of his work to lie. There is 
a great deal of solid piety in the Flemish character, which 
perhaps renders these encouraging results more easily attainable 
in Belgium than among children of more volatile character, or 
brought up amid less staunchly Catholic traditions. Yet who 
would not wish to see the rule of monthly or fortnightly 
Communions, which obtains in so many of our schools and 
colleges, replaced by a more generous manifestation of love for 
our Lord in the Holy Sacrament of the altar ? 

The movement in Belgium in favour of domestic and pro- 
fessional schools for girls is of some twelve years’ growth. 
Since 1889, the Comtesse de Flandre—the wife of the King’s 
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brother—has taken a keen personal interest in their develop- 
ment, and a committee of ladies, of which she is the president, 
has done much to forward the good cause. The Government, 
very wisely, has always left the foundation of the schools to 
private or local enterprise, while giving every encouragement to 
their development, and, as a matter of fact, the majority are not 
only in receipt of an annual Treasury grant, but are further 
subsidized by the Provincial and Communal authorities. All 
schools in receipt of public funds undergo Government inspec- 
tion, women inspectors being employed for the domestic schools. 
According to the latest blue-book on the subject issued by the 
Ministry of Labour and Industry, the number of professional, 
agricultural, and domestic schools in Belgium amounted, at the 
close of 1896, to three hundred and seventy-six. They are of 
many kinds, teaching a great variety of subjects. There are 
both day and boarding-schools ; many are independent founda- 
tions, while others have been started as adjuncts to primary 
schools. Some give instruction during the day, others mainly 
in the evening, and many have Sunday classes for the benefit of 
girls who are already at work in shops and factories. Each 
locality has been left free to supply its own particular need. At 
a very successful day ole ménagére which I visited at Bruges, 
kept by the Sceurs Maricoles (Carmelite Tertiaries), the 
premises and staff were used two days a week by the poor- 
schools attached to the convent, two days by pupils from a 
neighbouring communal school, and the remaining two by girls 
above the school age. I was told on all sides that very little 
effective domestic teaching can be imparted to children under 
thirteen. The most that can be hoped for is that a certain taste 
for cooking and house-work may be implanted, which will 
prompt the girl voluntarily to attend the classes when her school 
career is atanend. At the Bruges school, the installation was 
of the simplest character. An airy kitchen, fitted with two 
ordinary domestic stoves, a couple of large tables, and a black- 
board, and a combined scullery and wash-house adjoining, were 
all that was provided. Here twenty-four girls at a time, divided 
into sections of six, are taught cooking and cleaning, washing, 
ironing, and mending, by two certificated teachers. The cooking- 
class is held in the morning ; after a short theory lesson, given 
with the help of the black-board, six little cooks set to work to 
prepare a simple dinner for six people, consisting of soup, meat, 
and vegetables, and perhaps a swect-dish, and at mid-day they 
VOL. XC. LL 
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dine off the product of their own culinary efforts. So sensible 
an arrangement must surely give a zest to the cooking! The 
price of the ingredients used is always taught, and a strict 
economy inculcated. The pupils bring to the school their own 
washing and mending, and even pots and pans toclean. This 
ensures that the teaching is thoroughly practical, and, moreover, 
it enlists on the side of the school the sympathies of short- 
sighted parents, who might otherwise grudge the time spent by 
their daughters away from home. When a school is first started, 
it usually has a good deal of prejudice to overcome among the 
parents, who imagine that no one can be so fitted as themselves 
to instruct their daughters in household duties, and there is also 
a considerable difficulty in inducing the elder girls to attend 
with regularity. But each year the schools are more and more 
highly appreciated, and we read in the Government report of 
girls walking regularly several miles to school, and of others 
attending eagerly up to the very day of their marriage, in order 
to prepare themselves for their future duties. 

In Belgium, as indeed in Ireland, the teaching communities 
have adapted themselves, with most commendable forethought, 
and with admirable results, to the industrial needs of the 
country. In England, our convent schools still suffer from 
the almost universal tendency in recent years among us to 
regard education merely in its intellectual aspect. English 
schools of every class have been, in the main, establishments for 
cramming children with book knowledge, without the smallest 
regard for the needs of their probable station in life. To-day, 
however, with a fuller knowledge of what is being done in 
foreign countries, and with a growing realization of the one- 
sided nature of our methods, a very noticeable movement is 
springing up in favour of a wider and more practical curriculum, 
both in primary and middle-class schools. The Housewifery 
Classes recently organized by the London School Board, with 
considerable success, on what is practically the Belgian model, 
are an indication of better things. And it is highly desirable 
that our convent schools should not be behindhand in helping 
forward a movement which is in such complete accord with 
Catholic educational principles. Religious communities possess 
great facilities for organizing technical training-classes in 
their poor-schools and orphanages. A great many nuns who 
are not sufficiently highly educated to earn the Government 
teaching certificates, would be perfectly competent to teach a 
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single subject, such as cooking, or laundry-work, were they 
afforded the necessary training. It is highly probable, indeed, 
that the Education Department will soon insist upon the indus- 
trial training in all poor-law and industrial schools being placed 
upon a far more thorough basis than is at present the case, and 
that trained industrial teachers will be considered an essential 
requisite in every school in which the children of the very poor 
are detained. At the present time only needle-work and laundry- 
work can be said to be effectively taught. Of the general 
duties of a servant in a small household, girls brought up in 
institutions, whether Catholic or Protestant, are notoriously 
ignorant, and cooking, the most important subject of all, is, as 
a rule, simply not taught at all. The few vague elementary 
notions that a girl derives from helping in the large kitchen of 
an institution are of no conceivable use to her when she is 
called upon to cook a dinner for two persons. Personally, I 
should like to see every competent girl of fifteen or sixteen in 
our poor law and industrial schools put through a thorough 
course of plain practical cookery. To be really effective, the 
lessons should be given three days a week for at least a year, 
and no class should contain more than six, or at the most cight 
pupils. The task of placing the girls subsequently in respect- 
able situations would be infinitely facilitated, and they would 
have been given a fair start in what is undoubtedly the best 
paid branch of domestic service. 

For such a course no doubt a trained teacher is absolutely 
indispensable. The difficulty, however, of acquiring a proper 
training, is even for nuns by no means insuperable. Courses of 
lectures are given at all the Polytechnics and Technical Insti- 
tutes, in preparation for the teaching certificates granted by the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, which holds examinations 
every year. And as a temporary expedient, a trained teacher 
from one of the Technical Institutes could easily be engaged to 
set the cookery-school on foot. So too in our middle day- 
schools, a really well-devised cookery course two mornings a 
week for the elder girls ought to be exceedingly popular, and 
would be simply invaluable to them in after-life, when they will 
probably be called upon to cope with domestic problems, aided 
only by an untrained maid-of-all-work. It was with much 
satisfaction that not many months ago I heard His Eminence 
Cardinal Vaughan telling a school of such girls that he would 
far rather hear that they could cook a good dinner than play on 
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the violin. It may even prove possible in the future to combine 
the two. We have sacrificed the useful to the ornamental for so 
long, that for a time at least we may have to sacrifice the orna- 
mental to the useful, in order to restore the balance. No one, I 
am sure, can visit the Belgian schools without feeling convinced 
that the education they supply is laid upon right lines, and that 
it will contribute not a little in the future to the peaceful 
prosperity of the country. It is Catholic in the fullest and 
widest sense. And it is in the spirit that has inspired it, quite 
as much as in the practical methods through which it has found 
expression, that we are lacking in England to-day. 


VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 
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The Rise of the Anglo-Benedictine Congregation. 
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IF ever the history of a body of men deserved to be called great 
and glorious, that of the Benedictines in England is such. To 
their ministry we owe the first planting of Christianity in our 
midst, and during the thousand years that followed, whilst they 
filled the country on the grandest scale with tranquil houses 
of prayer and learning and industry, they also took an honour- 
able part in the public life of the nation, and left their mark 
on the history of most of its great events. When the great 
calamity at last came, and so many ecclesiastics basely yielded 
their sacred trust into the sacrilegious hands of the tyrant, the 
Benedictines carried themselves on the whole with patient dignity, 
whilst individuals gave examples of heroic fortitude. During the 
days of persecution too they had their share, in company with 
others, in keeping alive the ancient faith, and the point on 
which I desire especially to dwell in this article is the power 
which the Order then displayed of adapting itself to altered 
needs, attaining therein to a success which it is not easy to 
parallel. 

Father Ethelred Taunton?! has given us a popular history 
of the Order, embracing the whole period of their existence in 
the country. I shall have to take serious exception to a 
portion of his narrative, but it is due to him that he should be 
commended for the diligence with which he has collected 
together so much interesting matter. Besides Father Taunton’s 
history, we have now before us Father Bede Camm’s Aiistory of 
the Venerable John Roberts, O.S.B. Father Camm’s book bears 
marks of the most painstaking research. He seems to have 
consulted every possible source of information which could 
throw light on his subject, and in fact to have made the period 
with which he is concerned, quite his own. I have also before 
me some articles in the Downside Review which I have read 


1 The Evrgish Black Monks of St. Benedict. London: Nimmo, 1897. Two 
vols, 
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with profit. Nevertheless, I venture to think that none of 
these contributors have given us an adequate description of 
that general religious movement among Catholics of which the 
rise of-the English Benedictines was so striking a feature. 

As all students of English Catholic history know, the 
dying down of the old faith was a very slow process, and 
in a very true sense that slowness made the death all the 
surer. To the majority of Catholics it seemed at first as if 
the Protestant domination could not last, and they took no 
extraordinary means of preserving institutions, which they 
thought avould erelong revive of themselves. This is the only 
possible explanation of the fact that practically no religious 
foundations were attempted during the reign of Elizabeth, 
while Catholics were still numerous, and yet so many in the 
next reign, when they were reduced both in numbers and means. 
For it was not till several years after Elizabeth’s succession that 
even a handful of priests gathered together at Douay, and not 
till a year or two later that the question of sending a fresh 
supply of priests to England was entertained and solved. 
Then the number of seminaries and seminarists had to be 
increased, until at the close of Elizabeth’s reign the pressing 
need for missioners had been more or less satisfied. Meantime, 
however, the work of organization was unfortunately neglected, 
nor when it came at last was its commencement auspicious. 

All that was in the first instance attempted was to provide 
some machinery for the government and direction of the priests 
after they left the Pontifical Seminaries. Their Cardinal 
Protector decreed that, while in France and Flanders, they 
should be dependent as to their priestly functions on the Nuncio 
of Paris and the President of Douay respectively ; and, if in 
Italy or Spain, on a Prefect of the Mission to be appointed from 
among the Jesuit Fathers, who then governed the Seminaries in 
those countries. When they returned to England they were 
to depend on an archpriest. 

The office of archpriest, however, fell into almost immediate 
disfavour, owing chiefly to the indiscretion of the person chosen 
for the office. It has also been criticized very severely in our 
own days on account of certain “secret” instructions which 
Cardinal Cajetan is alleged to have sent to the Archpriest 
Blackwell, when he was first appointed. These “secret” 
instructions are represented as having enjoined him “in all 
matters of importance to follow the advice of the Superior 
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of the Jesuits.”! Such a course would have no doubt made 
him subservient to that body, but the allegation is entirely 
unfounded. The instructions were not secret but only separate 
or distinct from the Letters Patent of Institution. They do 
not order but counsel; and that not Zo follow but to take the 
advice of the Jesuit Superior—and this not in al/ matters of 
importance, but only zx matters of greater importance. As in 
the Letters Patent the archpriest had been ordered in the 
Pope’s name serio et instanter, to watch over mutual good 
understanding with the Society, the particular instructions could 
hardly do less than lay down some such measure to ensure the 
end in view.? 

It is easy to understand how the archpriest controversies 
helped to increase the attention which Catholics were giving 
to the question of organization. Then Elizabeth died, and 
the accession of James I. followed. It was the dawn of hope 
for the Catholic party, who relied on the promises made to 
them by the son of the ill-fated Queen, whose fortunes had 
been in so many respects linked with their own. But the 
passing beam of sunshine was soon extinguished, and all hopes 
perished in the persecutions that followed the Powder Plot. It 
was this that caused the Catholics to see that if they wanted 
religious houses at all, they must found them, for the present at 
least, on the Continent. 

Then began that remarkable foundation movement, the 
magnitude of which seems to have escaped the notice it_ 
deserves. Not only were numerous religious houses estab- 
lished, but even English provinces, governed by national 
Superiors, of Benedictines, Franciscans, and Jesuits. Commu- 
nities of religious women multiplied still more rapidly. The 
Poor Clares, the Carmelites and Franciscans, the canonesses of 
St. Augustine and the Holy Sepulchre, obtained one or more 
convents each. The Benedictine nuns* had founded one convent 
before the Powder Plot, but established two new filiations at 
the time to which we are referring. 

The first founders of these new establishments were all 


1 Taunton, i. 250. Father Taunton adds the surprising note that ‘‘ the archpriest 
and his assistants were bound to write to the Cardinal [Protector] every six months, 
but every week to Persons.” He gives no authority for this. The difficulty, indeed, 
impossibility, of such correspondence during the persecution is evident. 

2 See THE MONTH, January, 1897, p. 51. 

3 The convents of Carthusians and Bridgettines had migrated entire from England 
at the first outbreak of the persecution. 
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full of piety and enterprise, and all had much to suffer, the 
women not less than the men. But perhaps none of them 
combined with their courage and sanctity more originative 
power than did Mary Ward, the foundress of the so-called 
Jesuitesses. She seemed at first to take all by storm with 
her bold innovations on the established methods of disci- 
pline. Still Europe on the whole was not as yet ripe for her 
advanced ideas. They were misunderstood and disparaged, 
and finally they were condemned by the Pope himself. She 
succeeded, nevertheless, in introducing a new and important 
variety* of the religious life into the hierarchy of Orders 
and Congregations. English Catholics may well be proud to 
point to her as the originator of the type on which the great 
majority of modern convents are formed. For it was she 
who first instituted a Congregation of teaching Sisters, whose 
convents should be all under one Mother General. She also 
conceived the idea of nuns not bound to office, or enclosure, 
and other similar observances—features the propriety of which, 
though not till long after her death, was eventually recognized, 
and which are now regarded as almost indispensable for active 
Orders under modern social conditions. 

It is with the Benedictines, however, that we are now con- 
cerned. In them this spirit of enterprise and this originative 
power were specially remarkable. Other Orders founded new 
convents and provinces. They not only did this, but also 
developed what may be called a new constitution—not as if 
their existing constitutions were out of date, but that they 
might extend their zeal to new fields of labour. It was thus 
that they were able to pass so quickly and successfully from 
the primitive family life, which St. Benedict designed, and which 
they had been leading in old-world Castilian convents, to a 
mode of living adapted to the missionary circumstances of 
Jacobean England, which was already pregnant with advanced 
modern ideas. Space, however, will not allow us to describe 
the details of the changes thus required. We shall confine 
ourselves simply to the historical sequence of events. 

Leaving for the moment exceptional cases out of view, we 
may say that the English vocations to the Benedictine Order 
began anew in Spain, at the same time that the movement 
towards other hierarchical formations was developing elsewhere. 
But the movement towards the Benedictines was one of quite 
unusual dimensions. It commenced in the Seminary for secular 
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priests at Valladolid in 1599, whence in the course of the first 
three years, not less than twenty scholars had departed for San 
Benito.1. The following year twelve more joined, and by the 
end of twelve years or thereabouts, Father Taunton estimates 
the number of Englishmen in the Benedictine Order at about 
a hundred Fathers.? 

Even though a good proportion of this large and sudden 
migration into the monasteries did not start directly from the 
secular seminaries, there must have been a correspondingly 
large drain*® upon these and their feeders, a drain, too, which 
must have affected especially the best men. These Semi- 
naries, though for the secular clergy, had been entrusted to 
the care of Jesuit Superiors. As it belonged to the latter to 
watch over the College interests, it is surely not unintelligible 
that they should have been startled and concerned at an exodus 
so considerable; especially as their departing pupils had 
previously by the mission oath, or otherwise, declared their voca- 
tions to a missionary life, whereas the Order in which they now 
enlisted had not at first permission to send any one to England ; 
indeed, the Spanish monks were bound by a vow of perpetual 
enclosure. Later on, too, the difficulty experienced by the 
monks in combining the monastic and the missionary life 
was calculated to afford to the heads of the secular Colleges 
some justification of their forebodings. The difficulty was 
eventually solved, as we shall see, by the whole body of 
English branching off from the Spanish stock. The adapta- 
bility and power of development which the Benedictines herein 
displayed, is rightly praised as an extraordinary sign of vitality. 
But the more truly this praise is deserved, the more intelligible it 
is that Father Creswell and his party should not have foreseen 
the happy termination which ensued. 


1 Taunton, ii. 17; Camm, 93, 137; Revue Bénddictine, 1895, p. 405. 

2 Taunton, ii. 88. At about 1614, the house at Douay alone was estimated to 
have contained eighty monks. On August 4, 1616, the Anglo-Spanish party was said 
to number eighty. In December, 1624, there were sixty monks in England alone. 
(Downside Review, ii. 179; iii. 245; iv. 41.) 

3 This inference should be a little modified by the consideration of the temporary 
increase of Catholics at the commencement of James’ reign. At that moment too, 
as we said before, the need for numbers of priests in England was no longer acutely 
felt. Still this did not impede the natural results of the multiplication of colleges and 
monasteries. With it there came a diminution of numbers in the older establish- 
ments, especially in those situated at a distance, as for instance in Spain and Rome. 
Naturally this cau:e1 heart-burnings. 

4 Camm, 81. 
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If we bear all this in mind, it will not surprise us to 
find that Father Creswell, the Jesuit Superior of the Pontifical 
Secular Seminary at Valladolid, and Dr.Worthington,!the Secular 
President of Douay, regarded the new movement with great 
suspicion. To some extent it was their bounden duty to question 
forcibly, and endeavour to moderate a movement so seriously 
affecting the interests confided to them. They were bound to 
refer the matter to the Nuncio and to the Pope, and not to rest 

satisfied till all was examined and decided by the highest 
authority. What, however, was the precise nature of their 
action is not yet clearly known. The facts themselves became 
matters of controversy, and but few contemporary records 
bearing on the matter have been published. The two stories * 
which the apostate, Lewis Owen, tells to the discredit of 
Father Creswell, are presumably as bad as any he could get 
hold of. Even so they only amount to accusations of exaggera- 
tion in the discharge of duty. Had we an impartial account 
of Father Cresswell’s action, we might possibly have rather to 
praise than blame him. 

Still, whatever be the truth about these two particular 
incidents, there is no doubt that there was something really 
blameworthy in Father Creswell’s conduct. Nodlesse oblige. 
Father Creswell occupied a high position. Defects which may 
be overlooked in other circumstances, must be emphatically 
condemned in him. His vigour, boldness, and address, won for 
him a high position at the Court of Spain, of which he faithfully 
availed himself to procure the payment of the pensions on which 
the existence of the so many English seminaries depended. 

1 Father Taunton (ii. 44 and 48), and his authorities ascribe to the Jesuits all 
Dr. Worthington’s opposition to St. Gregory’s at Douai at the time when this College 
was founded. But the evidence on which he relies is, to say the least, very hazardous. 
There is an extant letter from Dr. Worthington to Father Persons, written some 
years before the outbreak, in which he transfers to him a vow of obedience which he 
had made to Allen during Allen’s lifetime. From this fact Father Taunton unhesi- 
tatingly concludes that Worthington’s administration of the College must in all 
respects have been enjoined on him by the Jesuits. But whatever presumption in 
favour of this conclusion might otherwise have been deducible from the fact of such a 
vow (and after all personal vows of this kind are not generally intended to have such 
far-reaching effects), the presumption is destroyed utterly by the direct evidence to 
the contrary. The Nuncio in Flanders, through whose hands all the transactions 
passed, assured Father Augustine Bradshaw, O.S.B., ‘‘that it was not true the 
Jesuits were at the bottom of the opposition made to him” (Camm, 197, n.); and the 
Jesuits themselves assured Father Anselm that ‘‘the opposition to Douay did not 
come from them, and that they were seeking a thorough remedy.” (Tierney-Dodd, 
iv. p. ccxvi.; cf. v. p.-iv.) 

* Taunton, ii. 11, 18; Camm, 87, 135. 
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This was a great service rendered, for while the Spanish kings 
and grandees were most generous in granting, the under officials 
were not only unbusinesslike in paying, but in many cases sadly 
corrupt. It needed a strong, almost an imperious man, to keep 
them to the discharge of their duty. When Creswell left 
Spain later on, the loss in the payment of pensions was severely 
felt. But if strength and imperiousness have their uses, in 
directing religious vocations they are misplaced, and it seems 
that this was the cause of Father Creswell’s failure. That he 
was to blame appears clearly from Father Persons’ letters, 
quoted by Dom Bede Camm,! and from the unmistakable signi- 
ficance of the final decision given by Rome in 1608. 

In the winter of 1602-3,? Father Creswell brought before 
‘the notice of the Nuncio the case of a second batch of six 
students who had recently left the College for the monastery. 
The Nuncio seems to have acted with great prudence. He 
recalled the postulants from their monastery, and put them 
through a spiritual retreat in his own house. The result was 
that he declared himself entirely satisfied, and ordered the 
Rector of the Seminary “to send at once to the monastery any 
student who desired to become a monk. Two at once left, and 
ten followed in the course of the next year.” 

Let us not refuse Father Creswell the excuse that he had 
a difficult task to perform. He was to make no opposition 
whatever to a decimation of his College, which occurred 
not once, but tepeatedly. It took a very great saint indeed to 
say with sincerity, ///um oportet crescere, me autem minut, one 
of whom our Lord could say, Mon surrexit major. Father 
Creswell is not accused of open resistance to the orders imposed 
on him, but he did not rise to the greatness of the occasion, 
and under the circumstances his want of large-mindedness was 
almost as harmful as open disobedience. He seems to have 
offered a sullen resistance to declared vocations, and to have 
expressed in word and writing feelings which he should 
never have entertained at all. A case in point is his letter 
to Worthington,’ in which he ranks “monks’ cowls” with 
“appellants’ cloaks,” as snares of the wicked one. Perhaps 
we ought not to wonder, for if writers of our own day can get a 
little warm in telling the old story, what was to be expected 
of the men of that day when proneness to get excited was almost 
the mark of an Englishman? Still it was easy to foresee what 
3 Taunton, ii. 20, 


1 Camm. 90, 91; Taunton, ii. 19. 2 Taunton, ii. 18, 
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would follow. Strong words on both sides became increasingly 
common, and it was clear that the matter would finally have to 
be referred to Rome. Such an inquiry came on in 1607, and 
lasted over a year. At this point we begin to enjoy the 
advantages of surer evidence for the facts. We have in print 
what are presumably all the chief documents concerning it. 
Mr. Law has published in the Euglish Historical Review? the 
list of gravamina, of which the Jesuits complained,? and Canon 
Tierney‘ has printed the answer of the Benedictines. The same 
writers give us besides views of the case from other points, 
together with the judgment of December 10, 1608, and the 
supplementary decree of the following April. 

For our present purpose we may pass over the mutual 
recriminations and attend at once to the solution of the case. 
Rome is here seen at her best. The issues were not com- 
plicated by politicians, and there was no need to compromise 
principles when the contending parties were at loggerheads 
rather by accident than on principle. The impartiality of the 
decision is quite beyond suspicion. It takes for granted that 
there have been faults on both sides, but the only penalty 
imposed is absolute silence on both parties. For the future 
the Jesuits are not to impede any one from joining the 
Benedictines, and no Benedictine is to put an impediment 
in the way of any one becoming a Jesuit. They are not to 
involve themselves further in disputes and quarrels, or in 
political questions, but to refer all difficult matters to the 
Cardinal Protector. Not only are the Jesuits not blamed for 
denouncing those suspected of dealing with heretics, but both 
parties are reminded that this is a common duty. There is 
a decided touch of humour in the command that none of the 
persons actively engaged in this case at Rome, shall return 
to England till after they have obtained the permission of the 
Holy Father. 

So ended a controversy which, whatever may be its import- 
ance as a lesson or a warning, has left little or no mark on the 


1 October, 1889. 

2 Bede Camm has another, p. 196, from the Westminster Archives, viii. p. 87, 
ascribed to 1606. 

* Mr. Law ascribes this list to Father Persons, which is probable enough. He also 
says it contains ‘‘a characteristic attack upon the morals and motives of his 
adversaries.” But (1) it contains no such attacks on morals and motives, (2) such 
attacks were not characteristic of Father Persons. Mr. Law’s account of the dispute 
in his Secudars and Regulars (p. cxxv.) is curiously inaccurate. 

Tierney-Dodd, iv. pp. ccviii—ccxvii. 
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face of our English Church. I have accepted the facts from 
Father Taunton, and I have endeavoured to read them un; 
controversially, historically, objectively, with due reference to 
the circumstances of the time, and attention to the similar 
experiences of others. It seems to me that the explanation 
which I have offered is that which lies obviously on the 
surface, and what gives me the greater confidence in this 
version of the story is that it corresponds closely, I hope I 
may say exactly, with the verdict passed on the controversy, 
as soon as minds had had time to cool down, by those very 
Benedictine Fathers who were actively engaged in the affair. 
Let the reader judge. The work of Dom Clement Reyner 
may be said to give not only the received opinion of his 
Order in his days (1626), but, what is of almost more import- 
ance, the precise opinion of his co//aborateurs, D. Austin Baker 
and D. Leander. He says: 


We must also mention that the first entrance of these Religious 
into the Order of St. Benedict was opposed by grave and godly men, 
who doubted whether that choice of religious life was of God, when 
compared with the holy and apostolic institute of the Seminarists. But 
after many difficulties had been cheerfully endured, when leave to 
take part in the same apostolic mission had been communicated by 
the Popes to the Order of St. Benedict, that controversy wholly ceased.! 


All readers of the Downside Review, and of the Life of the 
Ven. John Roberts, will see that the erudite successors of Dom 
Reyner are still animated by the large spirit of their first 
Fathers. 

But here I can imagine an intelligent reader saying to me, 
The explanations you offer would certainly be sufficient if 
Father Persons and his followers had been good religious 
men of the ordinary type. But they are accused? by Father 
Taunton, on what purports to be irresistible evidence, of having 
been monopolists acting throughout on the rooted “con- 


1C, Reyner, Afostolaius Benedictinorum, i. 242: ‘‘Ceterum hoc non est omit- 
tendum primum ingressum horum religiosorum hominum in ordinem S. Benedicti 
fuisse oppugnatum a viris gravibus et piis, dubitantibus forte an ex Deo foret illa 
religiosze vitze susceptio, preelata seminariorum sancto et Apostolico instituto ; postea 
autem accedente (licet multis prius difficultatibus devoratis) etiam ejusdem missionis 
Apostolic facultate, et ordini S. Benedicti per summos Pontifices communicata, 
cessavit omnis illa controversia.” With the phrase difficultatibus devoratis, as expres- 
sive of the spirit of joy under the cross, compare the same expression in the Lesson 
for St. Ignatius Loyola: ‘* Mirum est, quas ubique locorum cerumnas et ludibria. . . 
devoraverit.” 

i, 232—255. 
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viction that they must have full control over all ecclesiastical 
affairs in the country.” Of course if they were such, their 
opposition to the Benedictines ought in all reason to be ascribed 
to this as the strongest cause, and there is no more object in 
discussing the minor causes of which I have been speaking, 
than it would be of use to discuss minor causes of death in 
the case of a man who has been shot through the head. 

Here is, in truth, a formidable indictment against men whose 
memory the present writer and his religious brethren have been 
taught to respect ; nor is the blow much mitigated by the con- 
solation which Father Taunton is careful to administer at all 
points, the consolation that we can believe, at least that these 
terrible Jesuits were actuated by good and laudable motives. 
Let us, however, endeavour to test the foundation of this indict- 
ment. 

Evidently it will not be possible to deal here with all that 
is alleged by Father Taunton against Father Persons. That 
shall be done in its proper place, and in due time. It cannot 
be expected that in these pages I should discuss more than a 
few sample cases. But I will take those which seem the most 
forcible, and are put in the first place, and, according as they 
prove on examination to lend themselves or not to Father 
Taunton’s construction, will a presumption be created favourable 
or unfavourable to his other charges. 

We may take, then, the following passage, in which Father 
Taunton gives three very striking and categorical proofs that 
the Jesuits themselves acknowledged to a desire to have the 
control of all missionary work in England for themselves. 


His [Father Parsons’] plan, which seems to have developed into a 
fixed and orderly purpose, was that his Society should have the glory of 
regaining England to the faith. He, without doubt, honestly believed 
that the Jesuits could do so, and also that they alone could do so. For 
that end, accordingly, he was convinced that they must have full control 
over all ecclesiastical affairs in this country. He impressed this upon 
his men, and there were some who openly avowed it. 

(1) More does not hesitate to write: “ Perhaps even these missions 
might with greater propriety and greater convenience (let not the 
expression offend) be entrusted to the members of our Society than to 
other men.” (Historia Provincia Anglicane Societatis Jesu, collectore 
flenrico Moro, 1660, p. 152.) 

(2) Parsons, in the plan he drew up for the reorganization of the 
English Church which was hoped for upon the success of the Armada, 
takes measures to exclude from Eng'and all who would interfere with 
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the monopoly he was so carefully planning for the greater glory of God 
as he understood it. The Benedictines, it was true, were the old 
apostles of England ; the Jesuits, under his guidance, should now have 
the glory of recovering the land to the faith. (See a Memorial for the 
Reformation of England, by R. P. 1596, part i. chaps. vi., viii.) 

(3) When, in 1596-7, the students of the English Secular College 
at Rome were petitioning the Pope to remove the Jesuits from the 
control over the house, he hurried to the Eternal City, and “ undertook 
to oppose the prayer, and to assign the reasons for its rejection. The 
Society, he assured the Pontiff, was essential to the existence of religion 
in the country. To the laity its members were necessary to counsel, to 
strengthen, and to protect them. To the clergy, to support, to correct, 
and to restrain them. Already the latter, by their vices and apostacy, 
had become objects of aversion and distrust to the Catholics. Were 
the Fathers to be removed, the people would be left without advisers, 
the clergy without guides, the salt would be taken from the earth, and 
the sun would be blotted out from the hearers [séc, query “heavens” ] 
of the English Church.” (Tierney’s edition of Dodd’s History of the 
Church in England, vol. iii. p. 45, note.)* 


Let us consider one by one these three alleged proofs, which 
I have numbered for the sake of reference. 

1. As to Father More’s alleged “open avowal” that his 
Order was actuated by this malign intention. Father Taunton’s 
quotation is from Father Henry More’s History of the English 
Province S.j., and when we turn to that work we discover to 
our surprise, that so far from containing any such open avowal, 
the passage quoted is actually a reasoned protest against the 
notion that the Jesuits desire anything of the kind. The only 
claim Father More makes for them is the modest one that they 
should be allowed to have some share along with the secular 
clergy in the apostolic work, and he accompanies it with the plea 
that after all, if comparisons are to be made, the Society can 
claim that its rules and manner of life peculiarly qualify it for 
missionary work. In all its parts his argument is a refutation 
of Father Taunton’s travesty of his meaning. It runs as follows. 

He begins? by referring to the complaint made that, “all 
things were under our sway, and that every affair in and out 
of England was carried according to our directions.” To 
meet it he first? gives an account of the troubles which arose 
between 1583 and 1598, next shows? that “the Society claims no 
authority over the clergy.” Then he tells us that there were some 
of the clergy who did literally wish to monopolize the mission, 


2 § xiv. ad fin. 3 §§ xv.—xix. 4 8§ xx, xxi. 


1 Taunton, i. 242, 243. 
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by banishing a// Religious out of England, “in order that,” to 
use their own words, “as the conversion of England began with 
the preaching and martyrdom of the seminarists, long before 
any Religious would give a glance at our sufferings, so these 
same Seminarists should secure to themselves as theirs by right, 
the praise, merit, and triumph of converting England.”! It is 
a propos of this ‘claim to monopoly on the part of others that 
Father More enters into the abstract question of the right place 
of Religious in the Church, and concludes with a passage, from 
which Father Taunton has quoted the few words (how justly 
the reader may judge) I have italicized. 


Why then should there be a gulf between us, the regular clergy 
and the rest? Why should we not be on the same footing as they in 
working for the salvation of souls? We avoid ecclesiastical dignities, 
unless we are compelled to undertake them by the precept of obedience. 
True it is that no priests in England have any dignities to speak of, 
nor any jurisdiction at all zz foro externo. All the missioners alike, 
without any such extrinsic aid, work for the salvation of men, as far 
as God’s grace allows them and the occasion permits, and in so doing 
they endure very great labour. It is the same Lord of the harvest 
has called us all to work in His vineyard. From one and the same 
source flow the ancient privileges of Religious Orders, and the new, 
which we have received to fit us for this mission. 

Indeed these missions might perhaps be entrusted to men of the Society, 
more appropriately and with greater convenience (absit invidia verbo), 
than to other priests. For our Society sends missioners to’ all parts 
of the world, and this is our special duty, both because of our Institute, 
our privileges, and our special vow.? . 

And who would begrudge the Lord of the harvest, if He should 
have exceeding many workmen to send into His vineyard? Not the 
Jesuits, certainly, who for the last eighty years have compassed earth 
and sea to make conversions, and send in husbandmen, trained as well 
as the Seminaries, which they had set up so well and so opportunely, 
could train them. In fine, the Society does her best to prepare herself 
to serve usefully on the missions, and she takes to herself no honour, 
except when she is called thereto by her legitimate superior. 


1 § xxii. 

2 z.e., The vow to go anywhere without even asking money for the journey. 
He then explains at some length that whereas by her vocation the Society is specially 
destined for mission work in non-Catholic countries, the vows, rules, and manner 
of life and government by which she controls and directs her sons, are specially 
adapted to preserve them from the peculiar dangers of a mission life, and to qualify 
them for successful work in its fields. 
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2. Father Taunton’s next allegation in favour of his theory 
is that 

Persons, in the plan he drew up for the re-organization of the 
English Church, which was hoped for upon the success of the Armada,! 
takes measures to exclude from England all who would interfere with the 
monopoly he was so carefully planning, &c. The Benedictines, it was 
true, were the old Apostles of England, &c. &c. 


Turning to the reference given, we find here also that it 
proves the very opposite of what it is alleged to prove. Father 
Persons is charged with a wish to erc/ude ; it turns out that his 
wish was to include. His scheme had for its object, to use his 
own words, to make England “ become again the most excellent 
and best-furnished country in the world, for variety and per- 
fection of Religious Houses, and other like monuments and works 
of piety.”? In the AZemorial® in question he contemplates the 
possibility of a return of England to the faith, and the restora- 
tion of all its Church property to Church uses. Should so 
happy a time really come, he suggests that this Church property 
should not all go back to the several ecclesiastical corporations 
which previously owned it, but that the Holy See should 
exercise its rights of Supreme Administrator of ecclesiastical 
property, and cause all to be cast into a common fund. The 
administration of this fund he would have entrusted to a 
Committee of Bishops and others appointed by Prince, Parlia- 
ment, and Pope; and the principle of their administration 
should be, not to look primarily to the ancient owners, but to 


The whole external reparation of our English Church . . . as 
namely, the variety of monasteries and religious houses before men- 
tioned (¢.e., active as well as contemplative orders), both for men and 
women ; repairing, enlarging, and multiplying of churches, increasing 
of poor benefices, restoring of hospitals, provision of free schools, 
erection of Seminaries both for the youth of our nation, as also for 
others round about us infected, of whose reduction we must also have 
care ; the founding of public Lectors in our Universities, and assisting 
many particular Colleges that lack maintenance and rent, and a thousand 
particular wants, needs, and necessities more than are, and will appear 
in the beginning for the new setting up of our Catholic Church again.* 


1 The anachronism of expecting in 1596 such success from the Armada is of course 
not due to Father Persons, but to Father Taunton. 

2 Memorial for the Reformation of England, by R. P., 1596, p. I. c. vi.—viii. p. 64. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Father Taunton’s version (ii. 48, 2.) of this and similar passages is too charac- 
teristic to be passed over. ‘‘He [Persons] suggests that they [the abbey lands] 
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As for old ancient Religious [Orders] that appertain most to con- 
templation, though also they be not to be omitted, yet when in every 
shire there were one [house] of a [? each] sort planted for a beginning, 
and indowed with sufficient rent for a competent number, that would 
observe their first institution, it was no evil entrance ; for that quickly 
the devotion of good people would increase the same, and so would 
England come in small time to be furnished with more varieties of 
monasteries and religious monuments, and of much more edification, 
than when it flourished most.! 


Whether this scheme of redistribution after a general 
upheaval was desirable or justifiable, or the contrary, may be 
matter of opinion, but it is not matter of opinion that it was 
no scheme for securing to the Society the monopoly of English 
ecclesiastical affairs. We must bear in mind too, if we are to 
estimate aright the nature of Father Persons’ project so far as 
it concerned the Benedictines, that he wrote these words defore 
the Benedictine revival, and at a time when there were perhaps 
only half a dozen English Benedictines alive. Surely the allo- 
cation of forty or fifty abbeys to a number thus diminished, does 
not bespeak so very illiberal a conception of what was appro- 
priate for the new start of an Order of which he speaks with 
reverence as “the old, ancient,” and “most holy religion of 
St. Bennet.” 


3. Father Taunton's third proof of his proposition raises a 
still graver charge than the other two. Father Persons, we 
are told, rushed off to Rome, and harangued the Pope in 
defence of his Order. He claimed that it should not be 
deprived of its government of the English Seminary at Rome, 
on the ground that it was indispensable for the regulation of 
missionary work in England, its sons being to England as the 
salt of the earth, and the sun in the heavens, whilst in contra- 
distinction to them the other clergy “by their vices and 
apostacy had become objects of aversion and distrust to the 
Catholics.” Self-praise is never creditable, and if Father 
Persons indulged in self-praise so unstinted as this, his conduct 
was undoubtedly most discreditable, and so likewise was the 
conduct of the Jesuit Fathers as a body, if they were in accord 


should be given among other purposes, a// of which lay in the direction of the society, 
for ‘divers houses of other Orders, that do deal more in preaching and helping of 
souls.’ Of course, in other words, the property of the monks should be given to the 
society.” The italics are ours. The objection was originally that of William 
Watson and the apostate Gee. 1 Jbid, p. 77. 
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with him as to the propriety of his language. Still more 
reprehensible too, if really made, was the sweeping charge of 
vice and apostacy levelled against the non-Jesuit clergy as 
a body. 

But once more we are in the presence of a perfectly reckless 
misuse of evidence. Father Taunton quotes from Tierney, who 
is therefore primarily responsible. One, however, who under- 
takes to write a historical work should, especially when about 
to bring a grave personal charge, have gone behind a prejudiced 
writer like Tierney, and consulted the sources. Father Taunton 
could have found the passage, which Tierney summarizes, in 
Brother Foley’s Records,! not an out-of-the-way work. Had he 
read it he would have seen that its author was not Persons, 
who was away in Spain at the time, nor any other Jesuit 
whatever, but Cardinal Sega. A portion of the students of the 
English College at Rome, then in charge of the Jesuits, became 
discontented with the government of their Superiors, and 
brought many charges against them which they laid formally 
before the Holy See in a Memorial, petitioning at the same 
time that the Fathers should be removed from their’ office. 
Clement VIII. did what was the obvious thing under the 
circumstances. He appointed a Cardinal to investigate, and 
as he was a Pontiff distinguished for his superiority to party 
considerations, deeply interested in the welfare of the English 
mission, and keenly sensitive to any charge of being Jesuit- 
ridden, we may presume that Cardinal Sega, the Cardinal 
whom he appointed to inquire, was one in whose impartiality 
he could trust. As Brother Foley has printed the Cardinal’s 
report to the Holy See in its entirety, we can see how thoroughly 
he went into the case, stating carefully the evidence of the 
witnesses on both sides, and concluding with his own judgment 
and recommendation. It is in this concluding judgment that 
the passage is found which Tierney professes to summarize 
in the words which Father Taunton unsuspectingly repro- 
duces. If self-praise is no recommendation, surely it is other- 
wise with praise coming from so judicial a source, especially 
when it is a vindication of conduct which has been grievously 
misrepresented, and Father Persons was quite justified if in his 
Story of Domestical Difficulties he embodied this document of 
Cardinal Sega’s along with other original documents. I refer 
to this use of the document by Father Persons because it is 


1 Records, vol, vi. Diary of English College, p. 50. 
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apparently what explains Tierney’s grave blunder. Finding 
the document in this Story of Domestical Difficulties he seems 
by a bit of careless reading to have gathered that it gave 
Persons’ own words instead of Cardinal Sega’s, and hence his 
misleading paragraph. 

He has done worse, however, than that, for his summary 
is itself a misrepresentation. There is nothing in the original 
of the arrogant tone which pervades the summary. Nor is it 
said in the original that the clergy generally “by their vices 
and apostacy had become objects of aversion and distrust to 
the Catholics;” but only that some former students of the 
College have lapsed into heresy, and others have proved to 
have been from the first Government agents, and that in 
consequence the Catholics in England have got in the way 
of relying on the Fathers for recommendations of those whom 
they could safely trust. This last bit of misrepresentation, as 
it appears in Father Taunton’s text, is amusingly noticeable. 
Tierney, by improper summarizing, converts Sega’s simple 
statement of fact into a piece of abusive language, and then 
ascribes the authorship to Father Persons. Afterwards Father 
Taunton comes in and thinks the occasion appropriate for 
citing a judiciously-excised version of some well-known words 
of Father Morris in the Dud/in Review. Father Persons may 
have resembled his opponents in occasional intemperance of 
language, but whether it be true or not that he allowed himself 
to make unfounded charges against the character of others, he 
is at all events not responsible for Tierney’s colouring of Sega’s 
simple statement of a notorious fact. 

There are also other points in Tierney’s paragraph to which 
exception might be taken, and one which must certainly not be 
passed over. The Jesuits did not “oppose the prayer” of the 
students who desired the withdrawal of the English College 
from the superintendence of the Society. On the contrary, they 
supported the prayer, urging on the Cardinal Visitor that, 
whereas they had already asked to be relieved of the unpleasant 
burden, they now felt that after what had happened it could 
serve no good purpose for them to continue their charge, whether 
the result of the inquiry should prove to be against them or for 
them.” 


1 T hope to write more in detail about this Story of Difficulties later on. 
2 Foley, p. 48, 
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I have now examined as strong a passage as can be 
discovered in Father Taunton’s endeavour to support his charges, 
and it has been found in every particular to assert the exact 
opposite of that for which it was cited. I cannot therefore 
be blamed if I pass over the rest of an anti-Jesuit story built 
up chiefly with quotations from Canon Tierney, extracts from 
Simpson, and even extracts from Watson the Quodlibet 
maker,! and Charles Paget. Charges of this sort cannot 
avail to destroy the credit and good name of men, who have 
otherwise enjoyed the long-continued respect of the highest 
authorities in the Church, and this is all I am concerned to prove. 
For I repeat that, whilst rejecting a mass of gross and 
unfounded accusations, I do not wish to claim that there were 
on the Jesuits’ side no faults of human fraility, no suspicions, 
no intemperate words, no ungenerous acts. When after labour 
and life spent in the defence of the Church, they found how 
incredibly bitter could be the tooth of ingratitude, they seem 
to have become unduly sensitive and suspicious, as men are 
sometimes wont to be for a while after a rude and sudden 
shock. Undue sensitiveness and suspicion in men of their 
position, could not but issue in regrettable actions and language, 
and such there certainly was. If there be still worse behind, 
of which we have yet no knowledge, let us not fear to see it 
published. Those, who know best what true and sterling men 
their forefathers were, will fear least the publication of the 
whole truth concerning them. But our digression has run on 
long enough; let us return to the fortunes of the English 


Benedictines. 


Taking up the story where we left it—at the decision of 
1608-9, and the end thereby put to the dissensions of the 
parties—we find both Orders applying earnestly to the organi- 
zation of their missions at home and abroad. Father Taunton 
gives us an interesting account of the difficulties which the 
Benedictines encountered at this time, and of the way those 
difficulties were overcome, and he claims that his version is 
substantially new. We will take him therefore for our guide. 

We have hitherto considered only the progress of the large 
Spanish Congregation. But besides these, it will be remem- 
bered that during this period several Englishmen had entered 
the Order in other countries, especially in Italy, where they 


1 Taunton, i. 242. 2 Tbid. ii. 4. 
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joined the so-called “Cassinese” Congregation of the same 
great Order. There had also by this time sprung up a direct 
offshoot of the ancient English Benedictines. We have read 
once more with interest and pleasure in Father Taunton’s pages 
of that memorable scene in the Gatehouse Prison at West- 
minster, when the nonagenarian monk, lingering on as a con- 
fessor of the faith and a prisoner in the precincts of his own 
Abbey, received after so many years of waiting the wished-for 
posterity, and, amid touching circumstances, professed the 
postulants destined to hand down to future generations the light 
of that ancient beacon which, after burning brightly for so 
many centuries, had, under the oppressor’s hand, died down to 
the very last ember. 

There were thus, in 1610, three Benedictine Congregations in 
England, and it was evidently for the common good that they 
should be united, if possible, in some form adapted to the needs 
of the time. This, however, was by no means an easy matter. 

The “Spanish” monks (by ancient custom the English monks 
of the Spanish and Cassinese Congregations were for brevity’s 
sake called Spanish or Italian) outnumbered the others almost 
in the proportion of ten to one, and they owned the only two 
abbeys which had as yet been founded, those of Douay and 
Dieuleward. It might have been thought that the simplest 
solution of the difficulty would have been for the members of 
the two smaller branches to give up their particular organiza- 
tions, and identify themselves with the larger body. But this 
would have been attended with some grave disadvantages, for 
in the Spanish organization each monk was by profession tied 
to a fixed monastery. As the monasteries must necessarily 
be abroad, the missionary monks in England would have been 
all under different Superiors residing at great distances—an 
arrangement especially inconvenient then. 

The “Italians” had the benefit of a constitution better 
adapted to missionary needs, for there each monk by his 
profession became the subject not simply of the house, but of 
the body, and the monastic property was likewise possessed 
by the Congregation, not the house—an arrangement lending 
itself more readily to the frequent movements of the monks 
necessitated by their missionary work. Moreover, though few in 
numbers, the “Italians” had perhaps among them more men 
of ability than either of the other two divisions ; and last, but 
not least, they knew the ways of the Roman Curia. 
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Finally, there were the “ English,” whose honourable privi- 
leges all were anxious to see preserved. As these privileges 
were primarily local privileges, it would in one way have been 
more natural for them to ally themselves with the Spaniards, 
but, besides the difficulties already mentioned, circumstances 
had from the beginning led them to throw in their lot with the 
“ Italians.” 

While, in the negotiations which now begun, all were 
animated by a real desire for union, it was long before they 
could come to a clear understanding as to what sacrifices 
each would have to make. At one time the whole under- 
taking was on the verge of being abandoned, when the Pope, 
with a clear intuition of the issues at stake, gave strict orders 
that it should be proceeded with.1 One cannot help being 
struck with the similarity between the action of Pope Pius V. 
in 1615, and that of Pope Leo in our own day, when the 
circumstances, formerly peculiar to England, had become 
ordinary all over the Continent. 

At last a scheme for union was evolved. The monasteries 
on the Continent were to be organized more or less on the 
Spanish plan of abbeys as complete entities; the missionaries 
in England somewhat on the Italian plan of a body made up 
of men drawn from the houses abroad ; the whole Congregation 
was to be under a “ President,” with the power of visitation, 
and of changing the men from place to place; and over them 
all was to be the Chapter, which was to meet every four years. 

This scheme was evolved at a meeting held in Paris in June, 
_ 1617; the Spanish General gave his consent in the following 

October; and eighteen months later Paul V. approved and 
confirmed the Congregation by the Brief Ex /ucumbenti, dated 
August 23, 1619. The Cassinese, who before the consultation 
at Paris had stood out from the agreement, at last consented 
to join, and on July 2, 1621, the first General Chapter of the 
Anglo-Benedictine Congregation met at Douay. The develop- 
ment of the English branch of the greatest Order in the Church 
was then complete. 

So reconstituted, the Benedictines continued with ever- 
increasing success to carry on the good works which had been 
already commenced. Some of their number gave brilliant 
examples of heroism during the disasters of the Civil War and 
the storm raised by Titus Oates. They were intimately 


1 Taunton, ii. 92. 
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associated with the leading transactions in the short period 
of prosperity under James II., and their fortunes waxed and 
waned with those of our English Church during the slow 
waiting of the eighteenth century, amidst the crash of the French 
Revolution, and in the new developments of the present century. 
In the troubles connected with the oath of allegiance and the 
Bishop of Chalcedon, their conduct was as usual large and 
loyal. If one or two were almost too large on the first question, 
the most striking martyrs (if comparison be allowed) for strict 
orthodoxy sprang from this Order and were its chief pride. 
It is a great pleasure to have the opportunity of recording 
here a later example of large-minded Benedictine charity, the 
leading share taken by Bishop Baines in obtaining the recog- 
nition of the English Province of the Society of Jesus in 1828. 
And here we must end a study which has been very pleasant 
so far as it has consisted in tracing the rise of an Order, or rather 
of a Congregation of an Order, which has figured largely in the 
work of the English Mission. But it has been naturally painful 
to enter, as we have been compelled to do, into topics con- 
nected with former frictions. We understand one another, 
however, too well now-a-days, and are knit together by too 
many ties of friendly intercourse, for it to be possible for either 
side to misconceive the other’s attitude towards these ancient 
troubles. The sons of each Order, as is becoming, look back 
with respect on their own great men of old, while at the same 
time they are able to discern and acknowledge that the true 
greatness of their heroes was sometimes disfigured by faults 
and infirmities. In this spirit then we will conclude this article, 
and with a wish that God’s blessing, which has rested on the 
English Benedictines so far, may continue to attend them. 
Soror nostra es, crescas tn mille millia. 
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What ts Mysticism ? 


WE have already in these pages briefly reviewed a work by 
M. Henri Joly, entitled Pyschologte des Saints, belonging to a 
series of Saints’ Lives published by Lecoffre of Paris. It is, as 
we then implied, a sort of key to the somewhat more critical, 
and certainly not less helpful, method of interpreting hagio- 
graphy which seems now to be coming into vogue to meet the 
peculiar needs of the fiz de si¢cle Catholic. 

The old time-honoured Saint’s Life, with its emphasis on 
the miraculous and startling features of the portrait, its suppres- 
sion of what was natural, ordinary, and therefore presumably 
uninteresting, and consequently its abandonment of all attempt 
to weave the human and divine into one truthful and harmonious 
whole, showing the gradual evolution of the perfect from the 
imperfect, to many minds makes no appeal whatever. 

This is in some part to be ascribed to an advance in the art 
of biography in general, which has accustomed those who read 
to expect, not such an exclusively laudatory treatment of 
character as is allowable in epitaphs, where the principle, 2/ 
nist bonum de mortuis, is universally recognized; nor yet a 
series of interesting historical events threaded together by their 
connection with one and the same personage ; but, as the word 
implies, the portrayal of a life, of a process; the record of the 
growth and unfolding of a soul and character. This it is which 
interests the subjective temper of our days, in which the un- 
restrained development of unlikeness and individualism makes 
us ever more curious to know if others think and feel as we do 
in the presence of so many strange problems. Besides, the 
older mind of these latter days finds more pleasure and 
peaceful interest in observing processes and verifying laws 
than in those abnormal deviations and paradoxes which 
afforded such keen interest to the younger mind of the 
past, with its insatiable appetite for the marvellous. Our 
mind has learnt that its choicest food need not be sought 
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from afar, but lies scattered with the wild flowers by the 
wayside, and that nothing is so extraordinary as the ordinary. 
Thus we have come to care less for a full inventory of the 
events which make up a man’s life, or for the striking nature of 
those events in themselves, than for such a judicious selection 
and setting of them as shall best bring out and explain that 
individuality which is our main interest. We care less for what 
a man does, and more for what he is; and it is mainly as a key 
to what he is that we study the circumstances which act upon 
him,.and the conduct by which he reacts upon them. 

This riper and more distinct view of the scope of biography 
in general cannot but open our eyes to the need of an alteration 
in our methods of dealing with the lives of the Saints. And 
this all the more because a direct aim at moral utility, which 
would be at least inartistic in the ordinary biographer, is almost 
recognized as the leading motive in the work of portraying the 
Saints. The Church puts them before us, not merely that we 
may know them, but that knowing, we may follow them; 
whereas secular biography, whatever its practical effects, has no 
such practical purpose. 

It may safely be asserted that the stimulating effect of 
example depends on two conditions: first, that the conduct in 
question should excite our admiration, for which end we must 
in some sort be able to understand and sympathize with it; 
secondly, that we should conceive it to be within our power to 
imitate it in some degree. We shall never exert ourselves for 
ends which we regard as unintelligible, unattractive, or impos- 
sible. Thus ascetical feats which strike us only as marvellous 
or astounding by reason of their relative impossibility to us, 
excite our emulation as little as miracles do. They are doubt- 
less evidences of the workings of Divine power in a frail nature 
like our own; but the whence and whither of the movement is 
too obscure to be helpful save in the most general way. To 
hear of prolonged fasts and formidable austerities ; of rigorisms 
in conduct which, judged by ordinary rules of ethics, seem 
altogether ou/ré and perhaps even slightly scandalous, can at 
best appeal to our sense of the marvellous, unless these seeming 
unknowables can be explained to us by something known; 
something which we recognize within ourselves, in however 
rudimentary a form, and which we can conceive expanding 

under certain circumstances to a like fulness, 
To our fastidiousness, the bizarre ministrations of many 
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Saints to the loathsome diseases of the sick is a difficulty of 
the same nature as walking on live coals. We marvel at it 
shudderingly, but we feel no beginnings within ourselves of so 
useless an accomplishment, until our attention is called to 
certain seeming extravagances and humiliations in which our 
own love of others naturally tends to express itself; and from 
which we can build up some conception of the language spoken 
by a love indefinitely in excess of our own. Also the very 
same act which apart from its strangeness and difficulty is 
altogether unattractive as viewed in itself, becomes full of beauty 
when regarded in the light of the motives which have given 
birth to it, and whose expression it is. 

It must also be confessed that we are but slightly stirred to 
grasp at what is only very remotely within our reach. The 
beginner in any art or science is not roused to emulation by the 
finished proficiency of the master, so much as by the slight 
superiority of those of his own standing. It is the “ pace ahead ” 
and not the “mile ahead” competitor who provokes the racer to 
a spurt; and it is often those who are very like ourselves, and 
yet in one way or another a little in front of us, who give new 
strength to our flagging energies, rather than the Saints who 
seem to be disappearing over the edge of our horizon. Certainly 
it is a common experience that one reccives at times greater 
moral stimulus from secular biography or even from fiction than 
from approved and authorized sources of spiritual edification ; 
while it is almost universally true that Saints’ Lives help us only 
in proportion as their times and circumstances, their national and 
individual temperament, resembles our own. All this points to 
the need of what we might call a more subjective treatment of 
Saints’ lives than we have been accustomed to; and it is to this 
that the Psychologie des Saints addresses itself. We need less 
than formerly to be dazzled with the wonderful, and more to be 
drawn to the lovable. We want to be put ex rapport with the 
Saints, to feel their humanity, to interpret it by our own, and 
thereby to realize that no miracle they ever wrought is com- 
parable to the miracle of what they were. 

A similar modification is needed and found in the present- 
ment of the Gospel to minds at different stages of development. 
The Jews seek a sign, the Greeks wisdom, but the elect seek 
Christ Crucified; there are those who make Christ’s miracles 
the test of His claims, and those who see a like evidence in the 
wisdom of His doctrine; and lastly, there are those who find 
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all His miracles lost in insignificance beside the miracle of His 
love ; all wisdom, folly, compared with the wisdom of the Cross ; 
who value what He said and what He did, merely as throwing 
light on what He was and is. Written for all times and nations, 
the Gospels contain what will appeal to every stage of spiritual 
growth, and every form of culture ; and if St. Mark speaks more 
directly to the sign-seekers, St. John make his appeal straight 
to the discerning heart. In a less reflex and more objective 
age than our own, apologetic dwelt wisely on the words 
and works of our Saviour; but now it aims rather at 
bringing home His entire personality to the mind and imagi- 
nation, and thereby to the will and affections. It would 
certainly be a narrowness to distrust or repudiate every 
characteristic of the temper of our day simply because its 
formation has coincided with the growth of a non-Christian or 
even anti-Christian spirit ; or to ignore, amidst all perversions 
and corruptions, a real and divinely-guided advance to better 
things in many matters. In the present it is sometimes hard 
to recognize what is of God’s making, and what of man’s 
marring; but when that which is w/tra and extravagant, and 
which God’s hand has not planted, either works its own cure 
or withers away, those of after-times will look back and see 
solid gain where we fear loss. Thus a recent work (also from 
Lecoffre) undertakes, not without success, to show that from 
the chaos of conflicting philosophies which have sprung from 
the sixteenth century revolt, there has issued a happy delimita- 
tion of the lawful sphere of philosophy altogether helpful to 
Catholic truth.! 

It is, therefore, needless to disguise from ourselves the fact 
that in our intelligence of the Gospels and other Sacred 
Scriptures, as well as in our reading of history, we owe much, 
not indeed to the opponents of our religion as such, but to 
our age of which we and they alike are the children. Anda 
like debt of frank acknowledgment will be due if our hagio- 
graphy is made more intelligent, more interesting, more helpful, 
by being brought into line with the advance already noticed in 
secular biography. 

One of the commonest misapprehensions by which the Saints 
are lifted hopelessly out of the reach of our intelligence and 
sympathy, is, as M. Joly points out, that by which mysticism 
is attributed to them as a peculiar possession from which other 


1 Maurice Blondel, Les Exigences de la Pensée Contemporaine. 
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Christians are excluded. Moreover, mysticism itself, if not 
entirely misunderstood, is at least regarded as something vague 
and unintelligible, something akin to illusions and visions, 
things which no healthy and practical mind would care to 
meddle with. Victor Cousin regards it as the despair of an 
intellect which despises the fetters of cold reason and dreams 
of a direct face-to-face communion of the soul with God, in 
which the working of every faculty is stilled into absolute quiet. 
Others confound it with an Oriental contempt not only for 
everything material and natural, but even for all desire and 
existence; thus giving a Buddhist interpretation to Christian 
asceticism. Many Christians and Catholics regard it as the 
rare prerogative of those few who, abandoning all active and 
social life, and every other form of intellectual culture, devote 
themselves to an arduous, unbroken contemplation of Divine 
things. 

Against all these perversions M. Joly ventures to establish 
the simple definition: “ Mysticism is the love of God;” and 
to draw the corollary: “Every Christian in the state of grace 
loves God, and is therefore more or less of a mystic ;” but “the 
Saint is a man whose whole life is wrapped up and permeated 
with the love of God.” In other words, the Saint differs from 
the ordinary Christian, not in his mysticism, but in the degree 
of his mysticism; the one loves God above all things, singly 
or collectively, and yet loves some other things not in reference 
to God; the other loves God alone, and nothing else except 
in reference to God. The difference is that between inceptive 
love and perfect love; between the seed and the flower. But 
because there is a real continuity and sameness of kind, the 
Saint is intelligible to us in that which is the very essence of 
his sanctity. All that is strange and unusual, all that impresses 
the imagination with a sense of unlikeness, is but secondary 
and unessential—a matter of the language and expression of 
Divine love, determined largely by circumstances. 

Certainly this simplification of the notion of mysticism will 
be distrusted by those who recognize that both by usage and 
etymology, “mysticism” and “mystery,” are something akin ; 
that if mysticism is not against reason, it is in some true sense 
above or beyond reason. 

Yet, let them reflect for a moment, and see whether there is 
not much in the known workings of merely human affection and 
love, which is also in a true sense beyond reason ; whether there 
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are not sympathies and antipathies, nay, even telepathies, which 
are to a sense non-rational ; whether there are not instincts and 
intuitions as sure and surer than the judgment of reason ; and if 
this be so, need they wonder if in the commerce between God 
and the soul which He permeates, there should be much of 
which reason and common sense can give no very distinct 
account? If all love is mysticism ; still more the love of God.! 
Yet this truth will be coldly welcomed by those who, under 

pretext of solid piety, are somewhat anxious to keep mysticism 
at arm’s length, and to distrust any movement of the soul which 
they*cannot explain in a way thoroughly satisfactory to common 
sense. Unfortunately for their laudable aspirations there are 
psychological facts which stand in the way. If indeed the will 
and affections had no movement save that which is preceded 
and exactly measured by a previous apprehension, then we 
could manage our spiritual life with the mechanical regularity 
ofaclock. But it is far otherwise, and for illustration of this 
somewhat neglected truth, we may turn to one who was as 
familiar with the psychology of the schools as with the 
psychology of the Saints. Dante writes of what he beheld in 
Paradise to the following effect : 

Things I beheld which to repeat again 

He who returns from thence, lacks power and skill ; 

For as it nears the goal of its desires 


Our intellect engulfs itself so deep 
That halting memory helpless lags behind.? 


Here, I despair to tell 
The love that sparkled in those sainted eyes ; 
Not only for my failing treacherous tongue, 
But for the mind which cannot so return 
Back on itself, save guided from on high. 


1 “ As soon as we can give a reason for a feeling we are no longer under the 
spell of it; we appreciate, we weigh, we are free, at least in principle. . . . Once 
the mystery is gone, the power goes with it. Love must always seem to us indivisible, 
insoluble, superior to all analysis, if it is to preserve that appearance of infinity, of 
something supernatural and miraculous which is its chief beauty.” (Amzel’s Journal.) 

” E vidi cose che redire 
Ne sa né puo qual di lassu discende ; 
Perché appressando se al suo desire 
Nostro intelletto si profunda tanto 
Ché retro la memoria non puo ire. (far. i.) 
. E quale io allor vidi 
Nezli ccchi santi amor, qui l’abbandono ; 
Non perché pur del mio parlar diffidi, 
Ma rer la mente, che ron puo reddire 
Sovra se tanto; s’altri non la guidi, (Par. xviii.) 
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Upraising strains, 
Since, from my memory, slipt and fallen away.! 


As one who in his slumber dreams a dream 
And waking feels as in his dream he felt, 

Yet what he dreamt of, cannot call to mind, 
So in my heart still lingers the sweet sense 
Born of the vision which I then beheld, 

Now wholly blotted out from memory’s page.” 


In these and many similar passages the poet insists on a 
point of psychology sufficiently familiar to the experience of 
the mystics, and too often overlooked; namely, the different 
reach or compass of the three faculties of the soul: memory, 
will, and understanding. Rusbrock, with many another, 
constantly speaks as though love were an apprehensive 
faculty, revealing a presence and nearness of God to which 
the intellect is blind. In truth, this is but an elliptical form 
of expression; for all perception and affirmation is an act 
of the mind, not of the will and affections. What we have 
to notice is that although normally the affections are only 
excited by preceding knowledge which reveals to us the satis- 
fying nature of the object of love; yet there is by no means a 
strict correspondence between the clearness of the foregoing 
perception and the force of following affection; and furthermore, 
there are blind instinctive movements of the will, no less than 
of the animal passions, which are wholly independent of our 
perceptions. There is at times all the effect of a keen per- 
ception, and yet no perception to account for it. 

The permeation of the soul by God is, in our present 
state, a matter of inference (however immediate), and not of 
intuition. This inference can give birth to many acts of love 
and consoling confidence. But occasionally God seems to 
flood the souls of the Saints with that joy which would 
properly follow a direct intuition of God within the soul, 
such as only the Blessed enjoy.* This is fairly expressed by 


Comminciaron canti 
Da mia memoria labili e caduci (Par. xx.) 
2 Quale e colui chi sognando vede, 
E dopo il sogno la passione impressa 
Rimane, e l’altro alla mente non riede 
Cotal son io, ché quasi tutta cessa 
Mia visione, e ancor mi distilla. 
Nel cor lo dolce che naque da essa. 
3 Tt is of God our Lord alone to give joy to the soul without any cause 
preceding ; for it is her Creator’s prerogative to go in and out and to stir up within 
her that movement by which she is wholly drawa to the love of His Divine Majesty. 
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saying that they /ee/, though they do not Jdehold, the Divine 
presence. So far as from such a consolation they zufer a 
special nearness of God, this inference is a natural act of the 
intellect, and will give birth to a self-caused, natural act of 
love. But the first act is properly an act of will alone; it is 
in no sense a perception. Here then we see that the reach 
of the heart is more extended than the reach of the mind; 
that it can penetrate to a depth of the soul, where light fails 
the intellect; that it can touch what the mind cannot see. 
These sudden glows are impossible to reproduce, for the 
simple reason that though memory may retain its idea of 
the resulting impression (for acts of will have their idea, as 
much as simple sense impressions), yet it has no idea of the 
excitant cause. Even when the cause of some will-act is 
remembered, it will not always be effectual in re-exciting the 
former affection; or the same degree of affection—so loose is 
the dependence between these two parts of the soul. 

Again, there is an often unobserved difference of reach 
between two distinct acts of the mind itself. In the instant 
before an object is cognized or recognized by simple appre- 
hension, and before thought has come to work upon it, it is the 
object of a certain mental touch preparatory to the act of 
intelligence. Or at most it is cognized as something, obscurely 
and indistinctly. If, as often happens, the object in any way 
exceeds our faculty, so far the activity of the mind stays at 
this touch, and does not assimilate itself to the object or 
penetrate it as a key penetrates the wards of the lock and 
explores its secret structure. Thus there are two kinds of 
vision or intuition, that which touches and that which pene- 
trates. Or rather three, for the penetration may be partial, 
or perfect. If perfect, then the vision is comprehensive. 
Plainly the things we perfectly comprehend are few, if any. 
No created intellect can ever comprehend God, though 
the Blessed gaze upon Him with varying degrees of intuitive 
penetration. The mystics seem to think that, without any sort 
of intuitive penetration, the mind at times is brought into 
simple contact with God in such a way that no idea or mark 
is made upon the mind, for the mind can in no way apprehend 
God. We touch the smooth plane of the infinite, but we cannot 


I say, without any cause, 7.¢., without any foregoing emotion or the apprehension of 
any object from which such joy could arise through her own acts of understanding 
and will.” (St. Ignatius of Loyola.) 
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lay hold of it. Such experiences as these may indeed leave 
some confused trace in the memory. St. Teresa seems frequently 
to have thus felt God with the finger-tips of the mind, by an 
act which was distinctly perceptive and not merely affective. 
It appears, then, that this “tactual intuition” has a longer reach 
than apprehensive and penetrating intuition. We can just touch 
many things not within our grasp. 

Here the mystics seem to come into conflict, not so much 
with theology, which denies to the Saints on earth all direct 
intuition of the Divine substance in the sense of mental penc- 
tration or grasp, as with the scholastic psychology, which leaves 
no room for what we have endeavoured to describe as “tactual 
intuition”—something less than face-to-face vision ; something 
more than the quickest inference, a sort of coming behind and 
touching the hem of God’s garment. But it must be confessed 
that the mystics have in many respects a psychology of their 
own, difficult to disentangle from the necessarily figurative 
language in which it is wrapped. 

That memory fails to follow intelligence in its deeper and 
quicker plunges is matter of common experience. We make a 
thousand subtle and complex inferences with the most infallible 
certainty, of which we can give no satisfactory account, for the 
simple reason that the movements of the mind are individually 
too rapid and slight to have time or force to sink into the 
memory. If we want to remember, we repeat and linger over 
the experience in question ; but in these concrete and complex 
inferences the activity of the mind is as multitudinous and 
electric as when movement of translation turns into molecular 
vibration. As far as the record of memory goes, the mind 
seems to have been motionless in its moments of most fruitful 
energizing. The results may be easily mistaken for Heaven-sent 
inspirations. 

At other times we remember indeed that there has been a 
flash of inner light revealing some new unity, connection, or 
relation. Brilliant and rapid as lightning, it has left us in our 
former darkness before memory could snatch the thought and 
secure it. Or lastly, as the poet teaches, it may be that our 
intellectual energy is so taxed and absorbed by the immensity 
and brilliancy of its object, that memory, with the other facultics, 
is paralyzed and helpless; and that the Saint descends from 
the third heaven with his heart still aglow, but his memory all 
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In general, it is not an unreasonable speculation to suggest 
that, as in individual acts the energy exerted by one of these 
faculties is borrowed from the others, so they who habitually 
exercise one more than another, induce some kind of dispro- 
portion in the soul. We have those who are prodigies of 
memory, but whose understanding is less than mediocre ; those 
who are brilliantly intellectual, but feeble of purpose and cold 
in affection ; and so on. 

When the disciples spoke with the risen Christ on the road 
to Emmaus, we are told that their eyes were held so that 
they.did not know Him; and also that at the same time their 
hearts burned within them. This “holding of the eyes” suggests 
a subjective effect in their minds rather than any change or 
disguise in our Saviour’s appearance. Also, we are told “that 
their eyes were opened and they knew Him with breaking of 
bread.” Plainly their bodily vision was not falsified in any 
way, but rather their power of ve-cognition was bound by some 
spell. The internal picture of Christ as they had known Him 
was not evoked by His presence according to the ordinary law 
of associated images, but lay dormant in memory’s recesses ; 
and they looked upon His face as it were for the first time: 
“ Art Thou then a stranger in Jerusalem?” We know what it 
is for a face, at first strange, to “come back to us.” For there 
are gradual recognitions as well as instantaneous. But when 
He took bread, and blessed, and brake and gave to them, then 
the whole picture of the Last Supper, and of the face of Christ 
with uplifted eyes and hands, rushed back into their memory, 
and ere He could vanish and escape comparison they had 
recognized Him. Yet even as He spake with them they felt 
the love that His converse of old had kindled in their hearts ; 
affection had in its own’ blind way already recognized and 
embraced the Beloved. “When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Sion, then were we as them that dreamed.” They 
were as those who wake filled with the joy of a forgotten dream. 

Thus explained, the mysticism of the Saints does not shut 
them out into an unknown region, but reduces them at once 
to the category of the known. If love be mysticism, then we 
have the key to all mysticism within ourselves. The phenomena - 
of the mind which we have just been examining are after all 
quite familiar to our own experience; and they are precisely 
those which, when clothed in the technical language of St. John 
of the Cross, seem to belong to another order of spiritual being 
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wholly out of touch with our own, Doubtless a more accurate 
study of ourselves, as well as a more accurate study of the 
Saints, is needed to bridge over this seemingly impassable gulf 
fixed between their life and ours. 

By the development of this one point we have tried to 
indicate the general method by which what at first sight is 
strange in the Saints may be shown to be kindred to something 
in ourselves ; so that the work of the hagiographer is de chercher 
en quelque sort experimentalement comment se développe et vit 
Lame du Saint dans ce qu'elle a conservé de semblable a la notre» 


G. TYRRELL, 
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THE English Poor Law dates from the year 1597. It originated 
in no special climax of national generosity, nor was it the first 
oceasion in England of making provision for the poor. It was 
rendered necessary by the previous confiscation of all existing 
funds in trust for the support of the poor, and its necessity 
became urgent through the horrible confusion thus produced 
throughout the country. 


Though the reign [of Elizabeth] was in many ways glorious, it had 
been a hard time for the poor, . . . prices had still kept high in pro- 
portion to wages, and the enclosure of commons had still gone on. 
Consequently, in every parish there were numbers of poor ; and as, now 
the monasteries are gone, there was no one whose business it was to 
relieve them, the churchwardens were allowed first to ask voluntary 
alms, and afterwards to levy a rate.! 


The executive had been driven to this confiscation (and the 
plunder of the monasteries was quickly followed by that of the 
trade guilds) through necessities arising out of the change of 
rcligion, partly in so far as the leading men had to be com- 
mitted to the new order by personal participation in larceny, 
and partly as popular risings in favour of the old order had to 
be repressed at heavy cost, the change being carried out in the 
teeth of the popular sympathies and of the popular will. 


Partly from necessity, partly from a desire to build up a faction 
interested in the maintenance of their ecclesiastical policy, Cromwell 
and the King [Henry VIII.] squandered the vast mass of wealth which 
flowed into the Treasury [from the spoliation of the monasteries] with 
reckless prodigality.? 

The plunder of the chauntries and the gilds failed to glut the 


appetite of the crew of spoilers. Half the lands of every see were 
flung to them in vain ; the wealthy see of Durham had been suppressed 


1 Ransome, History of England, vk, vi. c. §, fin. 
? Green, His‘ory of the English Peofle, c. vii. § 1. 
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to satisfy their greed; . . . Crown lands to the value of five millions 
of our modern money had been granted away to the friends of Somerset 
and Warwick.! 


The disposition of the country was evidenced by revolts in 
every quarter; in the Northern counties in 1536, in the West 
in 1549, and simultaneously in Norfolk and the East. 


The greater part of the people, Cecil avowed, is not in favour of 
defending this cause [the Protestant], but of aiding its adversaries.” 

The majority of the parish priests [we are informed] were still 
Catholics at heart. . . . In many parishes of the north no change of 
service was made at all. . . . On the other hand, the new Protestant 
clergy were often unpopular, and roused the disgust of the people by 
their violence and greed.* Catholicism formed the religion of three- 
fourths of the people at the Queen’s [Elizabeth’s] accession.+ 


The cost of the Executive Government should justly be 
defrayed by the various members of the community in propor- 
tion to their wealth and capacity ; but on occasion of the Refor- 
mation in England the expenses were paid, not indeed by the 
poor themselves, who had not wherewithal to pay them, but 
still out of the virtual property of the poorest class in the 
nation, by confiscation of that on which they relied for support 
in old age or in sickness, and for the education of their children. 
The poorest class alone paid all, and the rich, far from con- 
tributing, appropriated to their private wealth a portion on its 
way to the Treasury. Common decency required that the 
plunder should by some device be refunded, as soon as quieter 
times came and those who were responsible had leisure to 
reflect upon what had been done, their reflections being 
stimulated by the consciousness that their own comfort and 
profit was affected until some device was found. But the 
Tudor Parliament represented the noble and wealthy, and it 
appeared more desirable that the deficiency in provision for 
the poor should be supplied out of the pockets of the general 
tax-payer, and not exclusively out of those of the wealthier 
class, who “ clung obstinately to the Church lands.”® It seemed 
unreasonable that those who had amassed wealth through the 
Reformation should be asked to part with their wealth; else 
their gain would be gone! 


1 fin. 
2 Ap. Green, zbid. Green, 6. 4 § 3. 
5 Tbid. $7. 
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The Poor Law of our time is acknowledged to be defective 
under various heads. First, it removes the responsibility for 
meeting the necessities of the poor from the sentiment of 
religion or philanthropy, and places it on the lower and less 
effectual ground of civic duty—along with paving and lighting 
the streets. There is necessarily no generous disposition in 
administering the funds, but the administrators are, on the 
contrary, in duty bound to keep the rate within compass by 
economical expenditure on the side of parsimony. 

Secondly, human nature revolts against this consequence, 
and thus the religious and philanthropic portion of the com- 
munity avoid connecting themselves with the administration, 
and form voluntary societies independently for benevolent 
objects. These societies, in consequence, are loosely organized, 
are without any common system or concerted plan of action, 
interfere with and rival one another; there is waste of power 
and resources ; economical principles, and even business prin- 
ciples, may frequently be transgressed. It would occupy too 
much space to justify in detail the indictment which might be 
brought against the action of benevolence under existing forms, 
and this is unnecessary, as the several items are very generally 
admitted. The organization and centralization of charitable 
effort is the demand of all thoughtful persons at the present 
time who have paid attention to the question, and one largely 
growing society exists in the main to give effect to this idea, 
as opportunity offers. 

Thirdly, the moral force in such voluntary benevolence is 
not of the kind to be effective, and this becomes a further 
indictment of the Poor Law policy which brings it about. The 
supporters of voluntary benevolence are rarely active supporters, 
nor is it desirable that they should personally interfere ; they 
are the representatives of “charity by cheque.” Such benevol- 
ence is regarded as on the one hand displaying piety and 
philanthropic sentiment beyond what is ordinary, on the other 
it possesses a social and even mercantile value in return. The 
inclusion of any one’s name in a large subscription list works 
as business advertisement, just as its omission might even affect 
the credit of a large commercial house. Benevolent foundations 
bring a name forward into publicity, and become a profitable 
investment of capital, increasing the sale of the particular 
article of commerce from which the resources are derived. It 
is not self-sacrifice but self-interest which is represented. In 
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other cases, persons of social ambition step into celebrity 
through conspicuous benevolence, or associate themselves in this 
kind of work with those of more assured position. Every 
society that exists, charitable or other, down to the smallest 
and most circumscribed, obtains recruits through such induce- 
ment. Finally, those who engage in voluntary benevolence for 
higher and worthier motives, are still, from the circumstances 
of the case, under the impression that they do something more 
than may be properly demanded of them, and claim to meet 
with consideration and grateful acknowledgment on that score 
The proposition that the relief of the poor is a duty, and that 
the wealthy who do not fulfil such duty thereby become blame- 
worthy and remiss, something as if they cheated the revenue 
or did not pay their debts; the proposition that it is not bene- 
volence but obligation to which the cause of the poor appeals, 
belongs to a bygone age and arouses resentment. No one 
would suppose that in paying his poor-rate he performed an 
action of extraordinary virtue, and yet his external benevolence 
in reality supplies the deficiencies in State relief. If he did 
not assist charity, he would pay the same sum, or his assessed 
portion of it, in additional rating. The compulsory rate does 
not, in the case of the wealthier payer, reach his fair share of 
the expense, what he ought justly to afford in order to put 
himself on the same footing as those of more moderate income. 
But the wealthy may do their part, and are esteemed to do it, 
by dint of the large demands made on their private benevolence. 
This consideration must then fairly enter into the case. A 
man whose rate approaches, or perhaps exceeds, the proportion 
reasonably to be required of him for the relief of the poor, is 
not a whit the less a benefactor, is very likely more so, than 
many a large contributor to local and national charities, who 
still does not reach his proper proportion, viewing the relative 
capacities of the larger and smaller income. On the other 
hand, the existence of State provision takes the question as a 
whole out of the direction of voluntary effort. Any one who 
does not subscribe can still satisfy his conscience, not always 
unjustly, with the reflection that he pays his rate. We fall 
between two stools. The organized system we possess in the 
Poor Law holds the field and is a blunder; the religiously or 
conscientiously motived effort is out of gear and has no proper 
working. 

Fourthly, the Poor Law system is thus a failure in its 
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operation, as judged by the simplest economical maxims. It is 
inoperative in proportion as the poor to be assisted are deserving 
of assistance, and operates in the main to assist those for whom 
assistance of this character is merely prejudicial. The first 
proposition needs no proof at all, as it has received ocular 
demonstration in the inimitable portraiture of a great English 
novelist. 

Since 1834, relief became only granted (and the change was 
doubtless made for good and sufficient reasons, once the system 
is admitted at all), to those who come into the workhouse. The 
conditions of the workhouse are unduly harsh and oppressive 
for the deserving poor. The epithet may be applied to numbers 
of those who require assistance. There are doubtless few 
persons who have not themselves to blame in large measure 
for the calamities of life. Improvidence, indiscretion, omission 
to make use of opportunities, faults of temper, indolence of 
disposition, vicious indulgence even, may be alleged in explana- 
tion of the inferior situation of individuals as compared with 
their fellows. There is hardly a case of poverty in which there 
may not be occasion for regret, occasion for blame. But who 
would care to apply such criticism to his own friends who have 
been unfortunate in life? Who would care to have it applied 
to himself? It is the merest, most transparent, Pharisaism to 
make use of such reasoning to excuse the treatment of poverty 
we have adopted. We must take men as we find them, and 
recognize misfortune as appealing to our sympathy without too 
much going behind it. The lawless, the wilfully and incorrigibly 
idle, form a class apart, and unfortunately a large class, but 
there are to be distinguished from these, as any one can 
distinguish for himself, a class of poor, who may properly 
be termed respectable and deserving—like ourselves. This 
deserving class should unquestionably be treated with some 
sort of consideration. The workhouse, however—and this is 
the fundamental flaw in the system—takes in the destitute 
without discrimination. A stigma attaches to the name. The 
workhouse is no charitable provision, but regarded with loathing 
and abhorrence by the respectable poor, and therefore it is a 
failure, in its inception, in its principle, and in its working. Set 
it against what it was designed to replace, the monastic dole, 

1 Some economical theorists hold it to be advantageous that the workhouse should 


be thus regarded, so as to discourage poverty. This is the same want of distinction 
in idea between kinds of poverty as the workhouse presents in concrete fact. 
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the monastic almshouse, the reserve fund of the craft-guild, and» 
the Poor Law must be acknowledged as not merely a failure 
but a fraud, a deliberate and palpable imposition upon the 
poor and ignorant who were thus defrauded, going on without 
repentance or restitution for more than three hundred years. 
It has become at last clear to the more thoughtful and right- 
minded among the community during our gencration, that this 
system is done with, and some other provision is required to 
take its place, once we could agree what this provision should 
be. 

A leading idea in any future construction will be that of dis- 
criminating among the various classes of destitute. At present 
this is not done. 

The poorhouse is forbidden to do it by the terms of its 
existence. The poorhouse exists to satisfy the maxim of our 
common law, and of a higher law also, that every one who is 
willing to work shall have a claim to be fed. It may bring upa 
refractory inmate to be punished by the magistrates, but it could 
not refuse to receive an applicant for admission. Charitable 
societies endeavour, with more or less success and sometimes 
with but little heart in the task, to relieve only what are called 
deserving cases. The term is one of various interpretation and 
of relative degree. It is plain that if a strict line be drawn, the 
field of charity will have a narrow area. It should be no less 
plain that undeserving cases are equally in need, or more in 
need, of some kind of succour. They are not within the juris- 
diction of the magistrate to help them, or they would not be 
there for others to consider. They are between the—poorhouse 
and the charitable societies. As a matter of fact, every 
charitable society relieves some such cases, more or fewer 
according to the rigour of the society's rule or the consistency 
of its observance ; and the societies do no good but harm in 
bestowing their relief in such cases, as many mournfully presage. 

The discrimination, then, among various examples of poverty 
is inadequately made owing to defective information, or inade- 
quately maintained owing to the circumstances being too strong 
for the theory.!. Or else it is not made atall. It is not made 
according to a comprehensive rule and for a definite and pre- 


1 As an illustration may be suggested the case of a family in destitution where 
the parents are not married, or at.any rate are not married to each other. Shall we 
give assistance or shall we not? Or again, where father or mother or both are 
inveterate drunkards. Do we still assist with the hope that some small percentage 
of our alms may go to the starving children ? 
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determined purpose. If the deserving cases are relieved, the 
rest are neglected. The discrimination is not made with a view 
to dealing with all the results of it. Yet it is in the interest of 
social economy, or of true charity, that the undeserving should 
receive succour equally or more. Use men according to their 
deserts? “Odds bodikins, man,” says Hamlet, “use them much 
better; use every man after his desert, and who shall escape 
whipping ?” 

The true poor, those who may obtain pity and help with 
little or no misgiving of ours, form a class by themselves. They 
consist of the aged and those too young to labour, of the sick 
and such as are disabled by disease or infirmity. There is no 
reason for any oppressive or obnoxious conditions attaching to 
what is done for any of these. The style in which old people 


. are treated in the poorhouse, as being suspicious characters and 


morally reprehensible, is still more ludicrous than disgusting, 
because of the entire absence of any ground for such treatment. 
To herd an aged labourer with vagabonds, is like the railway 
classification of the tortoise as an insect. Some of us havea 
lingering belief in the good old-fashioned almshouse for these 
old people, but it is quite impossible to recommend them the 
poorhouse. 

Besides the poor properly so called, there are large numbers 
who are destitute through lack of employment. This is very 
rarely the case with a good workman. And sometimes the 
defect is no other than incapacity. The men know no trade 
and are slow and unhandy as labourers. Some day this will be 
altered. 

There remains the very large class of those who are destitute 
through moral defects. The character of their disqualification 
ranges from mere indolence and untrustworthiness to the borders 
of criminality ; but a broad line of demarcation runs throughout 
the class, according as they are willing to take work or as they 
refuse it ; according as they are prepared in the main to submit 
to some onerous conditions, or are recalcitrant against any and 
every regulation that can be made in their regard. The class 
gravitates towards its left, if the expression may be allowed, and 
it is in the more extreme section that the development is at the 
present time alarmingly rapid. This has a menacing aspect 
towards the social order. Without being actually criminal, we 
have a population living on the borders of criminality and 
poisoned by the criminal atmosphere ; an infected population, its 
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moral constitution lowered ; the residuum of the great industrial 
centres ; degraded and losing their humanity through malodorous 
physical and social conditions ; they herd like cattle, they live 
and breed like cattle. In all disputes between capital and 
labour, and whenever the forces of disorder come out, this 
extreme section of the wage-earning class continually aggravates 
the situation ; its existence lowers the status of the class, reduces 
the rate of wages, creates a general din and confusion, as it were, 
of which all classes are conscious without being able to trace its 
source. This extreme section in fact does not belong to the 
wage-earning class at all, and there is a specific difference as 
large as that which separates any one class within the community 
from any other; it is only viewed along with that class, first, 
as having come out of it and properly belonging to it if the 
moral condition were restored, and secondly, as immediately and 
directly affecting the wage-earning class prejudicially, and 
claiming affinity with it. 

Nevertheless, or rather pre-eminently therefore, these 
morally incapacitated labourers, down to the lowest degree of 
degradation, excite commiseration and are in need of aid. 
Those on the outer verge of civilization pass a wretched 
existence, and there are many cases to be found of distressing 
privation. But it would be an egregious blunder to suppose 
that charity would do them any good, or that kindness was the 
sort of thing they needed. Just as in the general question we 
want to deal with the producing causes of destitution rather than 
with the destitution itself, so especially in this example the need 
is not relief, but restoration. 

There are many reasons which may induce anyone who 
thinks about such matters, to feel sympathy with persons of this 
stamp. Moral weakness is, we may agree, the effect of circum- 
stances for which others within the community may be largely 
responsible. Moreover, even deformed and debased human 
nature is still humanity. If the physical degradation which may 
be discerned, in contorted features and misshapen limbs, excites 
our compassion, much more in reality is the loss of human 
character, which reveals itself, most pitiable and heartrending. 
We can hardly See these things, and not have an ardour to give 
succour. The aim, then, must be to restore such persons to 
better possibilities, so far as may be, both as economically the 
true aim, and asthe only aim which can be considered prime 
and principal in Christian charity. It may not be even the 
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kindest to remove the privation ; hardship or increase of comfort 
will be viewed according as the condition entailing one or the 
other works better for the man, and not as they are desirable or 
the reverse in themselves. 

The principal agent, and one that cannot be dispensed with, 
in restoring human nature, is work. This is divinely so ordered 
from the beginning. Of work, thus artificially created for 
philanthropic objects, there is considerable jealousy felt by 
respectable labourers, equally as of prison labour, and there are 
economical objections commonly raised. These objections of 
an abstract economy cannot, however, be considered in view of 
a real and concrete social benefit ;| and it may be said at once 
that the jealousy of the labourer must be boldly faced. No 
great work can be effected without courage to venture. There 
are various points which would tend to mitigate this jealousy. 

In the first place, the labour need not be such as is 
productive of commodities, so as to compete in the market 
with other unprotected labour. There are large public works, 
which may not indeed be immediately or imperatively neces- 
sary, but are still desirable and beneficial, and the motive of 
their being undertaken would not in the proposed case be 
concerned with the present or even prospective demand, and 
would not expect a profit. Historically, these works, though 
giving no return, direct or indirect, of sufficient amount to 
justify the expenditure of capital, have nevertheless frequently 
been approved. Works connected with drainage, with water 
supply, with reclamation of land, the construction of harbours 
and canals, may be instanced as examples. Secondly, the labour 
would be necessarily of the nature of slave-labour, so that the 
ordinary labourer, much as he would like to have the job, would 
not apply for it with the conditions attached. By “slave-labour ” 
we mean that no wages should be given, and the remuneration 
should be only in the form of food, clothing, shelter, and those 
of the coarsest and barely necessary kind. Privation, within 
bounds, must still continue. Economically also, the work is 
ex hypothest not of a kind to attract capital independently, and 
in the historical examples has always been executed under hard 
conditions. Thirdly, when the labouring class btgan to realize 


1 Abstract political economy does not take account of other social forces and of 
the complexity of human nature. Supposing the balance of the market is disturbed 
and this is disastrous to the labour class, yet the incubus of incompetent and degraded 
labour is more disastrous. 
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and practically experience the social improvement effected, their 
opposition would largely disappear. Their own position would 
be improved, as they already clamorously insist, by the elimi- 
nation of the starvation-wages contingent, and their self-interest 
would be enlisted in upholding the integrity of the system. We 
have already examples, in the working of the trade unions, of a 
considerable self-denial being exercised, and of acquiescence in 
stringent regulations, when the wage-earning class is convinced 
of its own benefit being concerned. 

Not only would the labour provided be of the nature of 
slave-labour, but it must be done under supervision, and with 
stringent disciplinary regulations attending it. Yet the dis- 
tinction from labour which is imposed as punishment lies on 
the surface. The discipline is not retributive. The motive is 
not to make the men suffer for any error or delinquency, but 
to give them a helping hand. The men and women are on 
their way, if they wish, to something happier and better for 
themselves. They are encouraged and helped forward, not 
driven. They are able to see and feel that what is ordered 
is in their own interest, and has no other motive. There is 
indeed a strict enforcement of discipline, and stern practical 
sense rules, without illusion or sentimental colouring ; but there 
is at the same time unfailing patience in the administration, and 
the subtle influence of personality emerges. 

Such enterprise cannot be carried through—historically it 
never has been carried through—without the Christian motive, 
that cheerfully continues on its way in the face of failure, the 
work being done for Christ, and as the poor are the repre- 
sentatives of His Person, and specially favoured by His regard ; 
nor without the Christian aim besides, that these are men and 
women for whom Christ died, and who must be brought to 
Christ ; not to economical advance and civilized habits, except 
in so far as this should mean that they are Christianized. 

And here unfortunately is the crax of the proposal in this 
country. We are noi Christian; it is only a minority that 
goes to church; in all ranks, up and down, and especially 
among wage-earners, there is a widespread dislike and distrust 
of everything associated with the Christian name. These are 
unpalatable statements, and on the contrary we like to think 
and to be told that we are a religious people at heart; and 
this also may be not untrue, without yet affecting the truth 
of the other side. But let any one inquire of cultivated 
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men, or inquire of the labouring class, and he will find that 
the Christian character is barely tolerated in philanthropic 
endeavour as a necessary imperfection, or that it is openly 
resented and reviled, by large numbers who cannot be left 
out of account, if a national work is to issue. We look back 
with a sigh of regret to the old Christianity, that created the 
charitable foundations of which the traces still remain; to 
the Christianity that was in truth the religion of the poor, 
and which even yet, where it lingers on, the poor are found to 
love and trust. In the enterprise before us we have to deal, 
even in this late century, with a population sunk in savagery, 
and the-method and motive to be employed can be no other 
than that which civilized the English of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and which brought Kent and Northumbria to the foot 
of the Cross. 

A beautiful dream !—it may be objected—a precious senti- 
ment from the past, like a bit of a Saxon window, or the Bayeux 
tapestry! But, to come to the prosaic fact, who is there among 
the destitute unemployed that is at all likely of his own accord 
to put himsclf under the disciplinary regimen proposed? And 
it is not intended, or is it, to obtain compulsory powers? The 
answer is, however, not very difficult to give. How many at 
present are driven to the workhouse, where there is certainly 
discipline enforced, and no fresh start made possible? Will 
these thousands not gladly accept a better chance? Secondly, 
although compulsion is absent from the system in its general 
working, it is by no means clear that compulsory powers might 
not be obtained in some instances, and the presence of this 
element would have an effect upon the general appearance. 
Let a real system, as here proposed, take root, and it cannot 
fail to be recognized by the legislature and the magistrate. 

Thirdly, the existence of the workhouse system is the chief 
cause of the persistence of indiscriminate charity, and creates 
necessarily, as we have seen, the voluntary confused charitable 
institutions that are scattered about. Let charitable persons 
be assured that the destitute have opportunities open to them 
which are unobjectionable, and it will be more prominently 
brought home to every one that there is no real kindness in 
giving money to the street beggar. Let there be a provision 
for the destitute poor which really provides for them, and the 
numerous ill-regulated attempts towards this end must languish. 
The support of wealth is more attracted to an enterprise which 
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is placed on a large practical basis, and possesses something 
of a national character ; and the smaller local benevolence must 
starve. With the growth and development of the system, the 
destitute poor on the one hand find themselves without any 
different resource, on the other hand they are conscious of 
having no honourable motive for declining the assistance held 
out to them. They are not compelled to come under the 
system. Still they must. And in proportion as they are 
respectable and have proper feelings of independence, not as 
now in proportion as they are worthless and vagabond, they 
will be ready to accept the assistance. It will only be the 
worthless and vagabond that will need to be driven by compul- 
sion, whether the compulsion of penury or the compulsion of 
the magistrate, to seek it. 

But where is the money to come from? In the outset, at 
any rate, some considerable outlay stares us in the face. Yet 
it may possibly be conceded that the fund required for a true 
economical solution need hardly be of greater extent than 
what is already expended in provision for the poor, which is 
socially and economically alike unsound. The permanent cost 
would be met by no greater increase of the poor-rate than would 
be equivalent to the additional expenditure now represented in 
voluntary contributions. Some reasons also may be discovered 
why it would be preferable if this enterprise could be provided 
with funds through a voluntary organization. 

It has been already argued in THE MONTH (of August last) 
that the possession of wealth and station is to be viewed as a 
delegation, conveying a special responsibility towards the well- 
being of the community. And no inconsiderable portion of 
this responsibility was discovered to lie in the noble and 
wealthy maintaining their authority, exercising the office that 
devolves upon them of guidance and control. The social 
machine gets out of gear when the highest social class abrogates 
its functions. The control which should be exercised, or the 
responsibility which should be accepted, must be a mere dream 
and delusion, if it does not apply to the existence of idleness 
and disorder and the criminal verge. Moreover, those who 
have, as it is termed, “a stake in the country,” are those who 
have most to dread from the existence and contagion of anti- 
social vice. The owners of wealth have just the choice: to 
save themselves by accepting their responsibility and so re- 
asserting their prestige ; or else to be mulcted of a far larger 
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proportion of their wealth by violence of one kind or another. 

It is possible that we have not heard the last of the Social 

Revolution. And, short of this, there must inevitably be future 
changes in store. Whenever, among these, the case of “the 
submerged tenth” comes to be dealt with through legislation, 
it is much to be feared that it will be in the hands of a revolu- 
tionary and reckless party majority ; it is quite certain that the 
question of the incidence of taxation will appear at the same 
time, and the gencral taxpayer will no longer be found available 
to support the burden. Any one who watches the progress of 
events would feel no confidence in rejecting such a forecast. 
Because we regard Socialism as wickedness and folly, we do not 
therefore close our eyes to the possibilities of the time; rather 
do we contemplate them with a graver attention. 

Some of the leading holders of land, when the sketch here 
presented has been submitted to them, take what may perhaps 
be called an obstructive attitude. They say: “We foresee what 
is coming, we will resist as long as we can, we will submit when 
we must ; but we will not take a step to meet our fate, in the 
vain hope of averting it.” The attitude, it may be admitted, is 
not unnatural, and may obtain appreciation. For this reason: 
that the adjustment of the burdens of the State still stupidly 
goes on according to the conditions of a bygone and wholly 
dissimilar age. The direct taxation of the country is still laid 
exclusively upon land. For the income-tax presses pro rata 
on all the wealthy alike. There is no burden borne by funded 
property to balance the incidence of ratal upon land. Mean- 
while, the possession of land in our age does not confer wealth 
in an exceptional degree ; unless in exceptional circumstances, 
when commercial progress enhances its value. 

Yet, with all deference, it may be replied that this manner 
of meeting the situation is hardly to appreciate it. The 
wealthy are not asked to do anything beyond what is fairly 
due from them; on the contrary, they are exhorted to resist 
stoutly and unflinchingly any demand upon them that is not 
fairly due. Action from them is not demanded in their own 
nterest exclusively. Even their stability they are invited to 
regard, as it is essential for the general welfare to maintain it. 
An obligation arises out of their position in society; it is not 

anything that they may neglect or consider at their pleasure, or 
that is recommended to them for their private interest and 


advantage, ‘f they will accept the advice. But the example of 
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the past is invoked ; appeal is made to the principles of political 
philosophy and of the Christian faith ; in order to establish that 
wealth has its duties, and that it has fulfilled them more perfectly 
in ages when its prestige and power were co-ordinately greater. 

The superiority, then, of a voluntary organization, besides 
such considerations as are too obvious to need allusion, may be 
found in its avoiding any reference to legislation, which might 
lead astray ; in its leaving things otherwise undisturbed. Further, 
in a voluntary organization all would take their part, all those 
possessed of independent wealth, whatever the source from 
which their wealth was derived. It would be most unjust to 
the man of stocks and shares to suppose that he would lag 
behind. The inclusion of funded wealth would be thus arranged 
“out of court,” without the intervention of political partisanship 
or Jacobinism. Nor will the funded proprietor for a moment 
suppose that the growth of the forces of disorder leaves him 
unaffected. His interest is equally or more involved. If he 
reads the signs of the times, and he is gencrally able to do that, 
he is aware that the greed and malice of the revolutionary propa- 
ganda have himself especially in view. In fine, the voluntary 
organization associates the total wealth of the country in common 
action, in which the combined club-fellows become conscious of 
their strength, and with this consciousness find an added force. 

The first step in the path of reform is without any doubt the 
discrimination of the different classes of indigent, and this would 
also be the first demand upon the reformed organization. It 
is a work which can hardly be done except through voluntary 
effort. It could not be left in the hands’ of officials, though 
official statistics might have their use. The process of discri- 
mination would form its own statistics, and the investigation 
cannot proceed very far without the progress and permanence 
of the reformed system being assured—for this reason: that a 
condition of things becomes disclosed amply justifying the 
demand for reform, and reconciling the wealth of the com- 
munity to very considerable sacrifices in order to effect an 
improvement. The reality cannot be painted at present in 
its proper hues, both for other reasons, and because in especial 
no one would credit the picture among the general uninformed 
public. Those who have experience of reformatories alone have 
some sense of the truth. Children who are destitute of any 
idea of virtue of any sort, by a necessary inference point to 
the character of the society that produces them, and further 
VOL. XC. 00 
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suggest what their own contribution to such society may be when 
they reach maturity. Immorality, such as is commonly meant 
by the name, is in the first place indescribable in this exhibition, 
and secondly does not even then represent the really malignant 
features of the state of things. The entire character is degraded ; 
there is no human quality remaining to which appeal can be 
made, or which can be relied upon in the ultimate resort. Even 
selfishness does not go beyond the animal enjoyment of the 
moment ; if you have tried to work on it you found it melt and 
disappear, and you were again on the bed-rock of—nothing. 

As aiteady said, this condition will be found to be developing 
with alarming rapidity, both as regards the numbers of the 
population so degraded and the malignancy of their degradation. 
When the facts become known publicly and generally, or at any 
rate known to an associated body of English gentlemen ; as they 
are known to the reformatories, or possibly with still further 
breadth of solid detail; they must be felt to be nationally 
disgraceful, and at the same time of dangerous augury. Those 
who have an interest in the preservation of order, those who 
have a patriotic regard for the character of our population and 
the prestige of our race, will need no further argument to devote 
themselves to the new crusade. 

The interest of wealth is concerned on purely selfish grounds. 
But the representatives of wealth are also to be moved by more 
noble considerations, and the appeal to them will not be made 
in vain, when they are invited to come forward, with their 
administrative instincts and acquired knowledge of affairs, in 
the cause of the gencral welfare and as maintaining the 
traditions of our past. We have carried into effect great 
political and social ameliorations in former years of our history ; 
we have taken the lead in the development of free institutions 
and the practical realization of ideas ; and the same example can 
again be set by the same combination of sound practical sense 
and courageous persistence among our leading men. It is a 
delusion to imagine, or it is indolence to allow, that the reform 
of a community can begin with “the people,” and can ascend 
from the lower ranks to the higher. It has never been done. 
It cannot be done to-day. But equally to-day, as in the past, 
those who have superior intelligence, superior station, superior 
wealth, have the power also, along with devotion and courage 


and the maintenance of a noble aim. 
J. HERBERT WILLIAMS. 
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IN order to a clear idea of the rise and constitution of the 
Roman Congregations, we ought to have, in the first place, a 
distinct notion of what is meant by the Curza Romana, or 
Roman Court. 

The name of the Roman Curia is borrowed from the 
celebrated Curia of the Roman commonwealth. That Curia 
was two-fold. ‘It had charge of matters which concerned 
religious worship, and it was also entrusted with the business 
of political administration. The office of the Roman Curia of 
to-day differs from that of the Curia of the ancient Roman 
commonwealth, as do the functions of the spiritual princedom 
of the Roman Pontiffs, from the functions of the Roman 
Consuls and Emperors. It is the office of the Pontifical Curia 
to be attached to the person of the Pontiff, and to give 
assistance in matters which are a necessary outcome of 
supreme government. Hence the saying, “Where the Pope 
is, there is Rome.” It matters not where the Pope is located, 
or whether he lives in Rome, or has ever seen Rome, his title 
to the Papacy is his Bishopric of Rome. He may be exiled 
to Avignon or St. Petersburg, to London or New York, but he 
remains always Bishop of Rome, and apart from that episcopate 
he would not be Pontiff. It is not because he is Pope that he 
is Bishop of Rome, but it is because he is Bishop of Rome 
that he is Supreme Pontiff and Vicar of Jesus Christ. The 
function of the electors, whoever they may be—the Cardinals, 
as at present, or others, as in times past—is to designate the 
person who is to occupy the vacant See of Rome. The mode 
of designation has not been determined by God by any divine 
law, and so it remains free to be determined by ecclesiastical 
law. But, given lawful election, that is, election in accordance 
with laws laid down by preceding Pontiffs, the Bishop-Elect 
of Rome is by divine law Vicar of Christ, from whom 
immediately he receives the primacy. Hence the Roman 
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Curia is not tied to the material city of Rome. As in 
attendance on, and at the immediate service of the Pope, it 
remains, wherever it may be, the Roman Curia. 

The Roman Curia has its pre-eminence over other Episcopal 
Curias from the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. For this reason 
it is that the members of the Roman Curia have many privileges 
which do not belong to the members of other Episcopal Curias. 


Taken in the widest sense of the term, the Roman Curia 
includes all who are attached to the person of the Pope, and 
in his immediate service, and who form what is called the 
Pontifical Family or Household. In this family there are some 
who render actual service, while there are others who are 
enrolled in it by way of honour. There are chaplains who 
assist the Pope in sacred functions, and there are other 
chaplains who are honorary only; as there are also chamberlains 
in actual service, and chamberlains of honour. Certain Bishops 
have the honorary title and the privilege of being Assistants at 
the Pontifical Throne. All these persons belong to the 
Pontifical Family, or Roman Court, and are in the enjoyment 
of certain privileges which belong to them as members of that 
Court. 

In the strict and proper sense, however, the name of Curia 
is confined to that body of officials which is constituted for 
exercise of jurisdiction, or of administrative power. It com- 
prehends all those who by work, counsel, or other function, 
assist the Pope in the government of the Universal Church, 
whether as a whole or in the parts thereof, or who serve him 
officially in the administration of any temporal dominions 
| which he has or may have. These persons are of several 
classes or orders. The first order is that of the Cardinals. The 
second is that of the Prelates. The third is that of other judges 
and magistrates who are not in possession of prelature. The 
fourth is that of the Advocates. The fifth is that of the 
Procurators or Proctors. The sixth is that of the Solicitors 
of the judicial Court. The seventh is that of the Solicitors 
engaged in business which comes before the Dataria and the 
Cancellaria, which are courts the nature of which we shall 
see by-and-bye. These Solicitors have also the name of 
Expeditors. The eighth is that of those who transact affairs 
which are either matters of favour, or are extra-judicial, or who, 
in cases which are judicial, are employed in lending assistance 
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to the pleaders, and are commonly called Agents. The ninth 
is that of the Notaries, and other writers or clerks. The tenth 
class consists of attendants on the Pope, the Cardinals, and the 
Prelates, at Court functions. 

It is to be observed that not all advocates, or all agents, or 
solicitors, or proctors, form part of the Curia, in the proper and 
legal sense, on the ground that it is competent for them to 
appear and act therein, but those only who are public officials 
specially appointed in some tribunal or department of the 
Curia. The others do not form part of the Curia in the /egal 
sense, or as regards exercise either of judicial power, or of 
administrative power. 

The functions of the Curia which are fulfilled at the present 
day by a body of officials, who are distributed in certain 
hierarchical grades, were in early times fulfilled by the Roman 
clergy. Priests and deacons of the diocese of Rome assisted 
the Pope in the affairs not only of the Pontifical Family, and 
of the diocese of Rome, but in those also of the Pontifical 
administration of the Universal Church, which belongs to the 
Roman primacy. It was by degrees that a company of 
counsellors and collateral assistants of the Pope was developed 
from the more rudimentary form of the Roman clergy to the 
solemn hierarchy of the Roman Curia as it exists to-day. For 
a more intimate knowledge of this process of development, we 
must keep in view the principle from which it sprung, or which 
gave it cause. The primacy of the Roman Pontiff of its very 
nature demanded that his counsellors and assistants should be 
selected throughout the world from amongst those who had 
personal knowledge and experience of the conditions and 
circumstances of places and of persons in cases submitted for 
examination or judgment. This led to the calling of councils. 
These councils were either cecumenical councils, or particular 
councils, in accordance with the circumstances of the time, or 
the difficulty in hand. Even councils, however, left something 
still to be desired for the expeditious transaction of grave 
matters of government or administration, and as time went on 
it was felt, and found by experience, that it would be very 
opportune for the Pontiff to have at his side a permanent body 
of counsellors and coadjutors. These would serve not only to 
remedy current evils, as is done by councils, but would aiso take 
precautions and provide against evils of the future, with con- 
stancy of solicitude and diligence. This was effected through 
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the College of Cardinals, who became the Senate of the Pontiff, 
and his collateral counsellors, as it were, by birthright, and in 
their creation. Hence St. Bernard said of the Cardinals, in 
writing to Eugenius III., “These are your sedulous ones, these 
are your intimates, to be’ selected from out the whole world, 
to judge the world;” and for the same reason Eugenius IV., 
in 1440, declared that the dignity and degree of the Cardinalate 
is greater and more sublime than is that of a Bishop, an Arch- 
bishop, or a Patriarch. 

The manner in which the Cardinals have given assistance to 
the Pontiff has not in all ages been uniformly the same. During 
the period before the Pontiffs had distributed the Cardinals into 
certain definite Congregations, with a perpetual mandate for 
the exclusive transaction of particular kinds of ecclesiastical 
business, as was done by Sixtus V., the Cardinals were present 
at the Pope’s council, or they were summoned by him indi- 
vidually, or they were convoked for the special purpose of all 
in common giving their opinions and suffrages with regard to 
some matter of grave moment which had come up for settle- 
ment. A convocation of all the Cardinals in presence of the 
Pontiff to deliberate on a particular question, or to transact 
an affair of importance, was called a Consistory. This name 
was borrowed from the Curia of the Roman Emperors, 
whose counsellors were said to form the Consistory of their 


prince. 
It was through various processes of change that the College 


of Cardinals came to succeed the Roman clergy as advisers and 
resident assistants of the Roman Pontiff; and hence it is that 
the manner of holding a Consistory, as well as the reasons for. 
summoning a Consistory, have varied in various ages up to the 
present day, when a Consistory has become little more than a 
ceremonial form. The holding of a Consistory, in the old sense 
of a Consistory, is no longer necessary. The need for it has 
passed away, in being supplied, and, as we shall see, still better 
supplied, through the labours of the Sacred Congregations. 

We have said that the College of Cardinals succeeded to the 
Roman clergy, but that this should be true, it must be taken in 
the sense that the Cardinals form part and parcel of the Roman 
clergy. They are incorporated with the Roman clergy, and are 
the superior members of the body of Roman clergy. The 
Cardinals have churches of the city assigned to each of them, 
of which they take possession. These churches are their titular 
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churches. Possession of them is not merely the ground of an 
honorary or nominal title, but is the title or ground which 
entitles them, as of real right, to their place among the Roman 
clergy. Every Cardinal, whatever his office, state, or dignity 
may be in the Catholic and Ronian Church throughout the 
world, outside the diocese of Rome, is also either a priest or 
deacon of the Holy Roman Church, or diocese of Rome, or a 
Bishop of one or other of the suburbicarian or neighbouring 
dioceses of the Province of which the Bishop of Rome is 
Metropolitan. Hence it is that when the Bishop of Rome is 
elected by the Cardinals, he is elected by the clergy of Rome; 
just as the Bishop of any other diocese is elected by the canons 
or superior clergy of that diocese. 


From the old Consistory of the Cardinals the Roman Con- 
gregations had their origin. The difficulty was long felt of 
expediting cases, especially cases of grave moment, in a Con- 
sistory, on account of the imperative necessity that mature 
deliberation should be preceded by equally mature examination. 
This could not have place during the sitting of a Consistory. In 
every disputed or doubtful case of government there occurs a 
two-fold question, one of fact and one of /aw. Ona thorough 
knowledge of both depends the right solution of the difficulty 
and settlement of the case. Adjuncts of fact are perceived and 
comprehended in all their bearings by patient investigation ; 
while doubts in questions of law are solved by undistracted 
examination. It has been discovered by experience that even 
synodal councils, if they are to be of service, must be preceded 
by diligent preparation of the questions which come before 
them. Hence, as Benedict XIV. says in his celebrated work on 
Diocesan Synods, pre-synodal consultations of congregations 
were wont to precede the celebration of a synod, in order to 
prepare, and by solicitous labour to set in order, the matter 
which was afterwards to be submitted to the synodal vote. In 
the same way, and with still greater reason, from the importance 
of the issues at stake, it was necessary that matters submitted 
to the suffrages of the Pope and the Cardinals should have been 
previously prepared, both by investigation as to questions of 
fact and by the unravelling of the more knotty questions of law. 
Hence there is no doubt that such sedulous preparation always 
preceded the more important decisions of the Consistory of 
Cardinals assembled in presence of the Pontiff, although there 
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had not as yet been established any definite and stable method 
of doing this by means of a particular staff of persons and ina 
particular way. There were not yet in existence those official 
colleges or collegiate bodies to which certain Cardinals are 
“attached, and which give themselves to the examination of 
matters which are afterwards cither to be defined in a Plenary 
Assembly or Consistory of Cardinals—or settled at once, after 
‘reference of them to the Pope—or even, apart from any such 
reference, in virtue of a general mandate given to the Cardinals 
by the Pope. Herein we sce at a glance the idea of the Roman 
Congregations, along with the necessity for them, and the 
principles of the constitution of them. 

In order, however, more clearly and thoroughly to understand 
the character of these collegiate bodies, we have to consider the 
nature of the various kinds of business which the Pontiff is in 
the habit of transacting through the ministry of his Curia. 
Some matters belong to the /egis/ative order, and some to the 
executive order. A legislator has both to make laws, and to 
execute laws, for the government of his subjects. The execution 
' of laws is procured through exercise of administrative power, by 
which laws, which have been made for the good of subjects 
universally, are applied in a particular case—through exercise 
of judicial power, by which laws are applied in a particular case 
as regards particular contending parties—and through exercise 
of coercive power, by which a law is applied to those who are 
unwilling to submit to it. 

Those matters which belong properly to the legislative order, 
' whether matters of dogma, or matters of discipline, as affecting 
the Universal Church, are generally disposed of with solemnity 
in CEcumenical Councils. Matters of discipline which affect 
particular dioceses are set in order in their synods. To the 
solicitude of the officials of the Roman Curia are ordinarily 
committed matters, both administrative matters and judicial 
matters, which concern the government of the Universal Church. 

Among the matters which made the necessity of establishing 
an official College or collegiate body to be felt, were matters 
which were strictly judicial. These, of the very nature of them, 
demand prolonged and patient inquiry into questions both of 
fact and of positive law ; and they cannot well be settled unless 
there exists some one magisterial body, or definite order of 
officials, which gives itself to hearing the allegations of parties— 
to the examination of facts—and to pronouncing sentence with 
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intimate and thorough knowledge of the whole case in all its 
bearings. 

We find from the history of the Roman Curia that the Popes 
began to delegate to their chaplains judicial causes for cxamina- 
tion, and that these chaplains then drew up a report of the case. 
This report they submitted to the Pope. It contained a 
narrative of the matters which had been alleged and proved. 
This was sometimes done in presence of a large Senate 
or Consistory of Cardinals. In this case sentence was 
pronounced by the Pope, after he had asked counsel of the 
Cardinals. Hence the clause in many Decretals—* With counsel 
also of Our Brethren.” This mode of procedure we find set 
forth in many of the more ancient collections of Decretals, and 
notably in the collection made by Blessed Raymund, a chaplain 
of Gregory IX. From the part which he had taken in the 
defining of causes before that Pontiff, he was specially qualified 
for the compilation of this collection. Those chaplains, from 
their having to take note of judicial controversies, were also 
called Auditors of the Pope. In process of time there came to 
be added to the delegated duty of drawing up cases, a mandate 
to define them. Hence those chaplains or Auditors of the Pope 
came gradually to constitute an ordinary, or stable and 
permanent tribunal. This tribunal was called the Sacred Rota. 
The name is said to have been taken from their sitting at a 
circular or wheel-shaped table. It reminds us of our own King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. 

There is a trace of the origzx of the tribunal of the Rota in 
this, that the Auditors of the Sacred Rota are also chaplains of 
the Pope. Some of them are selected from various nations ; and 
the causes which they are to try they receive by commission from 
the Pope. The institution of the tribunal of the Rota was in 
course of time still further developed and perfected by its having 
a certain definite competence assigned to it, and its functions 
were carefully discriminated from those of the Sacred Congrega- 
tious. To its competence belongs business which is truly and 
strictly judicial. The Congregations were not instituted, nor are 
they intended directly and immediately for exercise of judicial 
power, but rather for exercise of administrative power, in 
interpretation of laws, and in promotion of the exact observance 
of them through ecclesiastical discipline. If judicial causes or 
causes which of their nature and character involve or demand 
judicial process, and formal examination of witnesses, should at 
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times come before the Sacred Congregations, this happens as it 
were accidentally, as for instance, incidentally at the will and 
choice of parties having recourse to them. In that case those 
causes fall to be transacted rather by way of economic adminis- 
tration, than by way of solemn and formal judicial order ; as we 
shall see more clearly when we consider the functions which are 
proper to these Congregations. 
WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 


4 


Some Sidelights on the English Reformation. 


Ir is always pleasant to study history at its sources. When 
we trust ourselves to the historians, although we may profit by 
their skill and knowledge, we fecl, also, that they may be 
reading into their story some prepossessions of their own. But, 
when brought face to face with the original records, we know 
that we have the facts themselves just as they were, and can 
hear them tell us their own tale. Such sources of English 
history are the Churchwarden Accounts which in some parishes 
have escaped the ravages of time, and they are particularly 
interesting for their entries during the reigns of the last three 
Tudors. If any one desires to make a study of continuity, 
and discover whether it did or not persist through that period 
of drastic measures, he could not well do it more profitably than 
by reading through old registers. 

Several of them have already been laid under contribution 
for this purpose, but the more of them we can have the better, 
and we can obtain a very rich supply from Nichols’ H7zstory of 
Leicestershire, vol. iv. pt. ii. of which gives copious extracts 
from the Churchwardens’ Books of St. Martin’s Church in the 
town of Leicester. 

St. Martin’s was the largest church in the town, and its 
history has been intimately connected with the history of the 
town. The two most prominent of the town guilds were 
founded in it—the Guilds of Corpus Christi and of St. George. 
The Guild of Corpus Christi held, as it always does, the first rank, 
out of respect to the Blessed Sacrament, and we can appreciate 
its position in the town when we learn that its two joint-masters 
were associated with the Mayor in the civic government. The 
chapel of the Guild was the Lady chapel at the east end of 
the south aisle. 

St. George’s Guild had its chapel at the west end of the 
same aisle, and there in the pre-Reformation days might be 
seen the statue of St. George in full armour and on horseback. 
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This Guild appears to have been very popular, and enjoyed very 
peculiar privileges. Every year between St. George’s day and 
Whit Sunday, there was a procession of the Saint called the 
Ride of St. George, which must have been a gorgeous pageant. 
All the townsmen were specially summoned to it by the Mayor, 
and were bound to attend. We shall see traces of it as we 
read the Churchwardens’ entries. 

Besides this Ride of St. George, there was another similar 
festival on Whit Monday, which was held with great solemnity. 
Two processions started, one from St. Martin’s Church, carrying 
with ft the statue of St. Martin, and the other from St. Mary’s 
Church, carrying with it a statue of our Blessed Lady. The 
common terminus of the two processions was the Church of 
St. Margaret, where a special service was held. Of this 
procession, also, the entries bear many traces. 

To these entries let us now pass, and we may begin with 
some which give us a picture of one of these processions, 
perhaps the Whit Monday one. Nichols summarizes them thus : 


In the year 1498, in the procession there were 12 Apostles, 
14 banner bearers, and 4 that bear up the canopy: each allowed one 
penny for their labour, 1523; but other years they used to be feasted 
and nothing given them. ‘They had musick went before the Mary, 
sometimes a harp for which paid 4d., 1507 2d., 1523 a minstrel 2d., 
with these virgins went in procession, spent on them 3d., 1518. 

N.B.—The Apostles names were wrote on parchment for which 
they paid 4d., 1499. They used to spend in points 1d., tucking strings 
and whipcord, 2d., gloves two pair 2d., which in 1505 are said to be 
for God and St. Thomas of India. 


The “ Apostles” were twelve men who represented each an 
Apostle, and bore his name written on parchment. Next we 
come to some entries about vestments and chalices. The use 
of vestments and such like belongs to the outward expression 
of belief in the Sacramental system, and particularly of belief in 
the Holy Mass. Hence in these evidences, first of their use, then 
of their alienation, and of their subsequent recovery, followed 
again by alienation, we can see clearly when and by whom the 
Holy Sacrifice was venerated or repudiated. 


Paid for a day’s work mending all the red copes of silk, 4d. 

Item, a day’s work mending the red suit of velvet, 4d. 

Item, two days’ work mending the ‘Trinity banner and the great 
streamer of silk, rod. 
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1544. Paid to Robert Gouldsmith for mending a chalice belonging 
to St. George’s chapel, and a pix, 1s. 4d. 

Paid on Palm Sunday to the Prophete ... and for ale at the 
reading of the passh’on, 2d. 


“The Prophete” was apparently one deputed to sing the 
prophecy at the beginning of the Palm Sunday service. “At 
the reading of the Passion” of course means “on occasion of 
reading it,” that is, after the service. Money in those days was 
worth about twenty times as much as in ours. Thus, their 4d. 
was about equivalent to our 6s. 8d.; their 1s. 4d. to our £1 6s. 8d., 
and so on. 

1545. . Two amusing entries are worth noting : 


Paid for three quarts of claret wine that was given to my Lord 
Judge’s Chaplain, 9d. 

A gallon of wine for my Lord of Lincoln’s Chancellor when he 
preached at St. Martin’s, 12d. 


Other items are: 


Paid for charcoal on Easter Even 2d. for the New Fire. The 
Church and particularly the Nave this year repaired; chief workmen 
7d. per day; ordinary labourers 4d. 


These entries bear witness to the policy of Henry VIII. 
which was, whilst enforcing a repudiation of Papal Jurisdiction 
and destroying the monasteries, to leave the old Catholic 
ceremonies practically untouched, and so encourage the notion 
that the changes made had not touched the substance of the 
ancient religion. But in 1547 Edward VI. came to the throne, 
and then Cranmer, who was Protestant to the core, finding a 
sympathizer in the Regent Somerset, had everything his own 
way. We know from the general history of the countrys how 
he laid violent hands on the Liturgy, called in the old Service 
Books, caused the altars to be overturned and tables substituted. 
The following entries faithfully reflect this new policy. 

It is terrible to read of the sacrileges of those days and the 
manner in which the old churches, rendered splendid by the 
loving faith of past generations, were turned into dismal, 
mutilated preaching-houses. But the accounts shall tell their 
own tale, and a sad one, to Catholics. Immediately a great sale 
took place. 


1547. The parcel of goods that was sold forth the Church of 
St. Martin, the 2oth day of March in the first year of the reign of 
Edward VI. by the grace of God. 
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Item. Received of Mr. Mayre for old gere, 5d. 
Mr. ‘T'ayllor for one vest, 6d., an albe, 12d 
Mr. Damport for two vestments [¢.e., chasubles], 
6s. 8d. 
Mr. Cotton for two hangings for the high altar 
of white damask and purple velvet, 33s. 
Mr. Vycker for an old vest of green, 2s. 2d. 
Mr. Manbe for altar-cloths, 12s. 
an organ case, 35. 
Mr. Damport for altar-cloths, 3s. 
altar-cloth of ted velvet and 
white damask, 17s. 
Richard Davy for two vestments of blue velvet, 
295. 
two yellow copes, 13s. 
Mr. Manby for three white copes, 17s. 
Sold to Mr. Reynold, one canopy, 20s. 
5 one vestment, red, 6s. 8d. 
3 », Mr. Cotton, one pall of blue velvet, 13s. 4d. 
,, Thomas Hallam, one green cope of Brydgs | Bruges] 
satin and an altar-cloth of the same, ros. 
~ Received of William Odam, for the rood light, 7s. 8d. 
Paid to Robert Sexton and his fellow for taking down tabernacles 
and images, 22d. 
Received on St. Ch... and at Easter of the parishioners at God’s 


borde, 15s. 3d. ... 


The above list gives one some idea of the number of vest- 
ments the old parish churches once had. ‘“God’s borde” is of 
course here the communion-table, substituted for the discarded 
altar. We next find the churchwardens selling the Church plate 


at Coventry. 
Item. Received of Mr. Tallamore, then Mayor of Coventry, the 


11th day of August, for certain plate sold to him as appeareth of his 
particular bill thereof, £24 5s. 10d.— 


an enormous sum in modern money. 


Item. Paid in expences two days at Coventry, when we sold the 
plate there, for our horses and ourselves, 3s. 4d 


Still the unholy auction proceeded. 


1547. Mem. That Simon Nyx and Thomas Hallam, church- 
wardens, William Manby and John Eyryk, Hew Barlow and William 
Bladvyn, then hath sold these parcels following by the commandement 
of Mr. Mayor and his brethren, according to the King’s Injunctions, 
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in the year of our Lord 1547 and the first year of the reign of 


Edward VI. 
First, sold seven cloths that hung before the roodloft, price 3s. 8d. 


Sold to Nicholas Eyrike, a tabernacle, 2s. 8d. Other tabernacles in the 
account were sold for 1s., two for 5s., another for 3s. [tabernacles here 
mean niches, canopies, &c.] 

Sold to Henry Mayblay the horse that the George rode on, price 
12d. Sold to John Eryyke the organ chamber, 8s. 6d. Sold to Simon 
Nyx the florth and vente (?) that the George stood on, 3s. 

Sold to Mr. Newcome 100 pounds weight of the organ pipes, 16s. 
A man of Stoughton Grange bought as much alabaster as came to 
1s. 8d., and another man as much as came to tod. 


A large quantity of brass was also sold by the hundred- 
weight. 


Sold to Richard Raynford the sepulchre light, weighing three-score 
and 15 pounds, at 314d. per pound—azis. 10%d. 

Eight pounds of wax at 314d. per lb. [from which the candles were 
made}, and so all the whole that is already sold cometh to 4,13 2s. 214d. 

Item. Paid for an Homily for Sir William the parish priest, 12d. 


By the “Homily” is meant a copy of the First Book of 
Homilies which had just been issued by royal authority and 
commanded to be everywhere used. 

In the year 1548 we find the following items : 


April 13th. Paid to the King’s Majesty, 3s. 4d. 

Paid to Sir William the parish priest for washing of his surplice, 3d. ; 
for a surplice cloth for Sir William, 6s. ; and for making the same, 20d. 

For the holy lofe, the 4th day of March, 3d. 


This last entry is interesting, revealing, as it appears to do, 
how little sympathy the people felt with the inroads into their 
ancient worship. They had not much courage to resist the 
royal orders so far as they were pressed upon them, but they 
kept to their old customs as much as they safely could. The 
holy loaf was the “ Blessed Bread,” or Pazux Béuz, still distributed 
in some French churches. 


1549. Sir William Bradley was then vicar. 


The prefix “Sir” was given to priests in those days, and 
later became a distinguishing mark Letween the old priests 
and the new ministers. Thus below we shall find mention of 
he Protestant “ Mr.” Brown. . 


Paid for the paraphrase of Erasmus, ros. 
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This was an official English translation just issued. It was 
one which Bishop Gardiner characterized as ful] of false transla- 
tions and errors, and of which he says that, “if this paraphrase 
go abroad, people shall learn to call the Sacrament of the Altar, 
‘holy bread’ and a ‘symbol.’ ” 

We now come to an item which Mr. Round would term, 
“the Reformation in a nutshell.” 


For two chains and nails for the Bible, 5d. 


Henry VIII. ordered that a Bible in English should be 
placed in each parish church, attached to the wall or otherwise 
by a* chain. It was the establishment of the “ Bible and Bible 
only” rule of faith, a rule which does not seem to have worked 
more harmoniously in those early days than since; for the 
cffect of these chained Bibles was that Protestant zealots 
gathered round them reading and disputing, in loud and angry 
voices, even whilst public service was going on. The scandal 
became so great that in Henry VIII.’s reign, only a few years 
after the order to place these Bibles in the churches had been 
issued, an Act of Parliament had to be passed which prohibited 
the reading of the Bible in public, or even in private, save by 
persons of rank and education. 

But the iconoclasm proceeds : 


For taking down the Rood-loft, rod. 


And to crown it all— 
In that year the church was white limed all over. 


We are sometimes told, that at the Reformation the Church 
of England, still remaining the same, merely “washed her face.” 
If we could believe in the identity between the old and the new, 
the proceeding, general throughout the country, of which this 
entry gives us a specimen, seems to show that “ whitewashed 
her face” would be a more exact description. One shudders 
to think of what the Catholic parishioners must have suffered 
at seeing their beautiful mural decorations thus obliterated, and 
how beautiful they must have been we are beginning now to 
realize, for in some places, where the whitewash has been removed, 
enough of the painting remains to show what they must have been. 

But the work took time and still continued. 


1550. Received for the holy water stoke [stoup], 16d. 
Payment for work in the new quire [ée., in dismantling it]. 
Further sale of vestments and catche coppe bells. [?] 
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A Book of Service [Common Prayer] for the church cost 4s. 8d. 
1851. Received for the table in the Rood chapel, 5s. 
in our Lady’s chapel, 6s. 8d. 


” ” ” 


These were probably the altar tables themselves. 


Sale of candlesticks, bells, stoups, &c. 

For two persons a week’s work for taking down the altar in our 
Lady’s quire, 4s. yd. For cutting down the quire, 8d. 

Lent to the parish priest, Sir William, of the church money, 13s. 4d. 

For painting the Rood-loft, gos. 

“Painting” must here mean “daubing over”—but the price 
was heavy. 

In 1552 a vestment press and a crown of wood covered with 
silver, probably once on our Lady’s statue, were sold, and 
a “lecterne was sett up on the pulpit.” 2s. was spent on “ matts 
to be about the table,” doubtless the communion-table, a square 
wooden structure in the centre of the church. 

Finally, a minister was paid to officiate during the Vicar’s 
absence in London—* For one officiating during his absence 
in London.” Evidently the 13s. 4d. was given to the Vicar 
for this journey. We cannot say why he went, but as the 
money was lent, not given, he probably went on _ private 
business. 

In 1553 the sale of vestments still continued. What a 
wealth of vestments St. Martin’s Church must have once owned ! 


Received of Nicholas Gaussum of Nottingham for two copes, one 
vestment, and two tenakyles of cloth of tesshew, one vestment, and 
two tenakyles of cloth of silver, and two copes, and one vestment of 


blue velvet, £18. 
Received of Richard Dare for a corporas case and eight shets, one 


towel [altar-linen], one altar-cloth, and the rowd-coat, 38s. 4d. 


The Rood-coat was probably a garment used on festivals to 
clothe the figure on the Rood-cross, and from these accounts 
alone it is quite evident that in Catholic England the images 
were thus adorned on feast-days. 


A vestment of blue velvet was sold for ros. 

Received of Nicholas Goldsmith for two shirts that was for St. 
Nicholas, and a hold towell, 3s. 4d. 

Received of Richard Hewis for corporas case, and St. Martin’s 
cowte [coat], and a towell of diaper work, 2s. 8d. 

Received of John Wryght for 14 banner cloths, 4s. 

For the priest’s wages, 26s. 8d. 

VOL. XC. PP 
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Of Mr. Mayer towards the priest’s wages, 13s. 4d. 
Paid for a book of Preaffrasys [Paraphrases], 7s. 


For the new Service, 5s. 
For a book concerning the Rebels that was read in the Church, 16d. 


These rebels were the Englishmen who demanded the 
restoration of the ancient religion, which was now being 
exterminated by foreign as well as English heretics, even 
German Lutheran soldiers being employed to crush it. The 
book must have been Cranmer’s letter to the Western rebels. 

But there was to be a brief respite in these destructive 
operations of heresy, for in this year the young King died, and 
his Catholic sister Mary ascended the throne. On the Palm 
-Sunday following there was a meeting of the churchwardens, 
from the accounts of which we find that several things had 
been bought in at once for the use of the church “upon the 
old religion.” To proceed with the items. 


Payments to Sir Richard for his wages at Easter, 30s. 


Was Sir William dead, or had he to retire in favour of Sir 
Richard ? 

For two copes and a vestment of blew velvet, 20s. 

For the brazen lectory, 20s. [Probably bought back again.] 

To the Commissioners for two priests, 3s. 4d. 

To the Church bill for the collectors, 6s. 

For a rood-coat, 20d. ‘Three corporas cases 12d. 

For twelve banner cloths, 2s. A white sattin cope, ros. 

To Sir Richard for his wages at Midsummer, 30s. 

For a sacring bell, 8d. [The Sanctus bell rung during Mass. | 

To the Queen’s Commissioners for the cope of tissue that were 
sold, £8[?] 

Payments. To the Sexton for setting up the altar, and mending 
the Church cloths, 12d. 

For 9} yards of say for Mr. Mayor’s seat and Mrs. Mayoress, ros. 3d. 

For a red skyn for the same, 6d. For red nails for the same, 2s. 

To Sir William Burrows for a Psalter, a Processioner, a Manual, 
and a Cowcher, 6s. 8d. 


A Cowcher was a large Service-book, so called because 
being so large it required to lie on a reading-desk in the quire 
or elsewhere. Probably that mentioned was a Vesperale, or 
an Antiphonale. 

To Sir William Burrows for packthread and canvas for the organs, 4d. 

For mending the organs, for glew, nails, leather, packthread, and 
weights of lead, to lay upon the organs, 6s. 
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For two candlesticks for the altar, 2s. 

For a Manual to wed chrysten and bury withall, 3s. 4d. 

For a Mass book and a Cowcher, ros. 

For a grayl to sing in the church on, ros. [A book of Graduals. ] 

For dressing and harnessing St. George’s harness, 6s. 8d. 

To Syngylton for a cross, 20s. 

For carrying the altar-stone from Mr. Mayor’s house to the 
Church, 4d. 

This last is a very interesting item. Does it imply that 
the Mayor had preserved the holy altar-slab in the hopes of a 
restoration of the old religion? With this object Catholics 
under Edward, and again under Elizabeth, must have frequently 
bought in and preserved altar-slabs, chalices, and other sacred 
things. 

Many days’ work and stones about the altar. 

For 1} yard of red sey to cover the canopy and the Sacrament, 17d. 

For a pyx for the Sacrament, 2s. 6d. [Evidently the Blessed 
Sacrament was again reserved in the church. ] 

For painting the Church and dressing the altar, gs. 

For a vestment and an albe, and all belonging thereto, 13s. 4d. 

For 4 yards of sey cloth for the high altar, 2s. 4d., the Sepulchre 
light, &c. 


1555. The preamble runs thus: 


In the 1st and 2nd year of the reigns of our sovereign lord and 
lady, Philip and Mary, by the grace of God, of England, France, 
Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, King and Queen, defender of the 
Faith. 


Then follows: 


Received for the sepulchre light, 4s. ; again, 7s. 8d. 

For five bells (?) at the burial of Mr. Ovende, 5s. 4d. 

For his lying in the church, 6s. 8d. ; more at his 7th day for bells, 
2s. 4d. 

Payments.—For holy water stock [stoup], 5d. 

For painting the Paschal Stock, 14d. [Paschal candle]. 

Item for the Pyx, 4d. 

For oyl and cream and mending the chrysmatory, 12d. [Hence the 
Holy Oils were again consecrated and in use]. 

For the priest’s wages for Midsummer quarter, 33s. 4d. 

To Sir William Hobbs, 33s. 4d. [Was he a new vicar ?] 

‘lo Francis Swynsworth for singing, 6s. 8d. 

‘Yo Richard Lylling for playing on the organs, 5s. 

To Richard Mason for making the altar in the Lady Chapel, 18s. 

For a cross and censers, 5s. 4d. 
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For timber and for making the Sepulchre, 5s. [in Holy Week]. 
For painting the Sepulchre, and a cloth for our Lady’s altar, 22d. 


Some banners cost 3d. 


The word “Sepulchre,” which occurs so frequently, reminds 
us of an ancient custom which, as it never belonged to the 
Roman rite, is no longer in use in the country. Before the 
Reformation an imitation of the Holy Sepulchre was made 
somewhere near the high altar on Good Friday, and after the 
Mass of the Presanctified the cross which had just been 
venerated was deposited in it, there to wait till Easter Sunday 
morning. Candles were lighted in front of the sepulchre, and 
it was the custom to watch there during the Friday evening 
and Saturday. On Easter morning the Cross was carried 
back in a joyful procession to the high altar. This usage went 
back to Saxon times, but later a Third Host, consecrated 
on Maundy Thursday, was on Good Friday placed in a pyx 
set into the cross of the Passion and deposited along with it in 
the Sepulchre. This addition assimilated the ceremony to our 
modern ceremony of carrying the Blessed Sacrament to the 
Altar of Repose on Maundy Thursday. Still the difference 
of days marks the difference of the ideas underlying the two 
ceremonies, nor can the Altar of Repose of the Roman rite be 


properly called a Sepulchre. 


A pottel of wine given to Mr. Doctor when he preached, 6d. 
For a cross and sauters [psalters], 5s. 3d. 
1556. Paid for two banner-poles, 15d. 
To the three Shepherds at Whitsuntide, 6d. [probably connected 
with the annual Whit Monday pageant]. For scouring the eagle, 16d. 
For making the seats in Trinity Chapel, 18d. 

For two dinners at the visitation, 12d. 

For nine copper dishes for the rood-loft, gs. [?] 

1557. All the gatherings [collections] for the altars, 11s. 11d. 

Paid for making the Rood, Mary, and John, 13s. 4d. 

For bearing of the cross and banners, 14d. 

This year was appointed two gatherers for the Sepulchre-light, and 
two for the Rood-light. 


Probably the lamps burning before the Blessed Sacrament 
and the Rood. 
1558. The gilding of the Rood, Mary, and John, cost 1s. rod., and 


more later. A strike of charcoal for hallowed fire, 5d., and so 1560. 
N.B.—Two pounds of candles at Christmas generally used. 


. 
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Thus we have seen how the Church was restored to the 
Catholic faith—the altars set up again, the vestments and 
church furniture replaced, though on a smaller scale ; the rood- 
loft rebuilt and gilded; while Holy Mass and portions of the 
Divine Office were said once more within its walls. What a 
number of similar scenes must have taken place all over the 
country, and how pathetic to think of the short time this resto- 
ration of Catholic worship lasted ! 

The next item in the accounts is that of “ale for the ringers 
when the Qucen’s Grace was proclaimed, 8d.” And then 
commences almost immediately a repetition of the vandalism of 
King Edward’s reign. The first entry quite gives one a shudder. 
A Catholic might term it 42s description of the Reformation 
in a nutshell : 


Paid for drink for four men at taking down the altar-stones. 


Also: 
A Bible, a copy of Erasmus’ Varaphrase, and a Service Book |[ée., 
of Common Prayer] were bought this year. 


1560. The entries proceed : 

Paid for two matts 8 yards in length, for the table, 12d. [presumably 
the Communion Table]. 

Paid to the players for their pains (séc), 7d. 

1561. Now commences the second act of desecration. The 
poor old church is deprived again of its furniture : 

Received for a sale of vestments, 42s. 6d. For banner cloths, 2s. 

For the Rood-loft, 12s. 
Several other things were also then sold : 
To the mason, for his work on Good Friday and Easter Even, 14d. 


Instead of the beautiful services of Holy Week, the mason 
was doubtlessly mutilating all remnants of Catholicity. 


For a table for the Commandments, and a Kalendar, 16d. 
For a frame to the commandments, 14d. 


The “Commandments” were those set up over the com- 
munion-table. They were put there on account of the First 
(Anglican “Second”) Commandment, the insinuation being 
that the “idolatry” of the Mass was now removed from the 
table underneath. 

Various repairs and alterations follow, and “Mr. Mayor’s” 
seat is again renovated. At the same time, apparently, pews 
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were introduced throughout the building. The poor parishioners 
must have been bewildered by these frequent changes, and it is 
well known that Catholics vainly cherished the hope of Eliza- 
beth’s ultimate conversion, or at least of a Catholic successor to 


the throne. 


For mending the priest’s surplice, and the clerks’, 14d. 

For a dinner bestowed on the clerks that keep the choir, at 
Christmas, 6s. 8d. 

1563. Paid for pulling down the organ chamber, 2s. 

For making the Communion Table frame, 3s. 4d. 

Fer a Communion Book, 3s. 

For the Communion at Easter, three quarts of malmsey, and nine 


quarts of claret wine, 4s. 6d. 

1564. Received for twenty-nine pounds of brass, 6s. [Perhaps the 
monumental brasses were then taken up and sold. ] 

For new books for the Leterne [lectern], 1s. 

For a book of Homilies, 3s. 4d. 


And now, having destroyed the ornaments placed in the 
Church in honour of our Blessed Lord, they apparently pro- 
ceeded to beautify an earthly lord’s temporary dwelling-place. 
The. Earl of Huntingdon here mentioned was, as President of 
the North, a well-known persecutor of Catholics. 


For a day’s work about my lord’s seat [the Earl of Huntingdon], 


rod. 

For matt for my lord’s chapel, 3s. 4d. 

For 5 yards of broad green...1? yards of narrow green for my lord’s 
seat, 6s. 2d. P 

1565. Received. For a cope and two albys [albs], 26s. 10d. 

For 4 towels, 9s. For timber of the Rood-loft, 12s. 

Paid for lime and stone and working about Mr. Mayor’s seat, 8d. 

For removing timber out of M. Venholde’s chapel... 


It is noticeable that the chapels, once dedicated to Saints, 
now become laymen’s property, probably enormous and 
comfortable pews, conducive to sleep during the lengthy 
sermons. 


1566. Paid Mr. Vicar for a service-book, 8s. 

4 quarts of malmsey at the Communion, 2s. 

1567. Received for the organ-pipes and case of all things thereto 
belonging, £5. Paid for putting out the imageries [images] out of the 
pulpit, 3s. 

To Mr. Brown, Vicar, for certain arrears of tenths and subsidies, as 
appears by his bill, 45. 


¥ 
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Jtem. A chalice weighing 15} 0z. sold at 5s. 4d. per oz., amounting 
to £4 4s. 4d.; and bought a Communion Cup and cover, double gilt, 
weighing 214 oz at 6s. per 0z., £6 9s. 


This is another terse entry to show whether the new service 
of Holy Communion was the Holy Mass or not. The extra- 
ordinary amount of wine consumed at the former service points, 
perhaps, to a large number of communicants. As the law 
enforced Protestant Communion under heavy penalties, we 
cannot answer that their attendance was voluntary. 

1568. In this year there is only one entry of interest, as 
follows : 

For work about the seats where the mister and the clerk sit, 20s. 

1570. Paid for carrying the stones and the rummel away where the 
cross stood, 8d. 


This was probably the churchyard crucifix. 


1571. Paid for taking down things over the font, 12d. 

Paid for taking down the petyshons [partitions] about the chancel, 
20d. 

Paid for cutting down the images’ heads in the church, 20d. 

Paid for cutting down a board over the font, 14d. 

Paid for taking down the angels’ wings. 

These were probably on the roof,as may be seen in churches 
in the eastern counties, 

1573. For cutting the pillar next Mr. Mayor’s seat, 16d. 

Mention is here made of some payment due to the Queen’s 
Majesty, and of a legacy left towards “maintaining the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ.” 

Paid for an hour-glass, 4d. 

This was used to time the dreary and lengthy sermons of 
those days. And now it was Mrs. Mayoress’s turn : 


For five yards of green sey for Mrs. Mayoress’s seat, 7s. 6d. ; for 
trimming the same, ts. 3d. 

1589. Fora book called the Mew Catechism, 16d. 

1591. The Sacrament used to be received monthly, as appears 
from the years 1591 and 1592, and so successively until this present 
[#.e., till about 1811 when Nichols wrote]. 


1593. Paid for two mats for the forms at the Communion table, 8d. 


This looks as if at that time the communicants sat on forms 
round the Holy Table, and so received the Communion, passing 
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the bread and wine round to each other, which practice Laud 
found rampant. 

We may compare this entry therefore with the two following, 
made at the time when Laud was striving to introduce a little 
decency and order into the public worship of his Church. 


1634. Paid for a sequestration from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Laud, &c. 6s. 8d. Three journies of the Churchwardens to London. 

1635. Paid to the apparitor for summoning us several times to 
appear at Court (High Commission) about the communion-place 18d. 
Painting King’s Arms &c. 

Paid Edmund Cradock for charges being excommunicated about 
buying the surplice 7s. 8d. 

Paid Moses Andrew for taking away the two rows of seats in Church 
against the King’s coming. 

From these entries we see that the Churchwardens—and, as 
there was a sequestration, apparently the parson also—got into 
serious trouble with Archbishop Laud, and we are told that it 
was “about the communion-place,’ and “about buying the 
surplice.” Laud sent out a general monition that the com- 
munion-tables should be railed in throughout the country, and 
the Churchwardens of Northampton were excommunicated for 
disobeying it. Evidently, the authorities at Leicester had been 
trying the same game of resistance, and with the same ill- 
success. The difficulty about the surplice was that, whereas 
Laud wanted the ministers to wear surplices, they preferred the 
Geneva black gown. The point is of interest, especially as 
regards the railing in of the communion-table. The question 
involved was whether it should occupy a place apart and be 
encompassed with reverence, or whether the communicants 
should gather round it as mere guests round a supper-table. 

There are other entries in these Churchwarden accounts of 
St. Martin’s, which might be studied with interest. But those 
which have been given suffice to set before us a graphic picture 
of the practical working of the Reformation measures, a picture 
which it is hard to reconcile with modern theories of continuity. 


DUDLEY BAXTER. 


| 
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The Curé of Steinbach. 


A TALE OF OLD ALSACE. 
IT was Christmas Eve in Steinbach, and in the dense, silent 
gloom, the snow was falling, flake upon flake, in unceasing 
race. It had been freezing hard for three days, and then the 
great snow-clouds had blown up and obscured the sky, and 
now a white carpet was swiftly and stealthily covering the 
land. 

Everything was very quiet and very dark. Outside the 
village rose a tall poplar, towering high into the air as if to 
protect the ancient cross screened by a lowly shed. The walls 
were falling into decay, but the warm faith of the villagers had 
placed before the Christ a bunch of evergreens—holly and 
laurel—and there hung from the roof a tiny lamp, which, 
with feeble ray, threw into relief the intense gloom of the 
neighbourhood. 

The high-road winds away broadly and silently through the 
fertile plain, past many a meadow and orchard, towards the distant 
Rhine; but we will leave the plain, and take the narrow path 
to the left, past the deserted factory, past the snow-covered 
statue of the Virgin. We soon arrive at the village, and crossing 
the bridge which spans the tiny brook, we reach the first 
homesteads of Steinbach. In the streets all is still, but from 
every farm and every cottage lights flash merrily, and the loud 
laugh of glad voices is heard. In every house the family is 
gathered around the fire, the housewife is busy brewing a bow] 
of the fragrant mulled wine, or turning over the rapidly 
browning cakes, and the father is telling his stock of Christmas 
stories to the little ones, who sit attentive to his tale, while 
they toast their chilblained toes at the blazing log. They love 
to hear the oft-told tale of the mountain witch who was spirited 
away on the Ravenstone, or of the good fairics who guide the 
lost lamb back to the flock, but they never tire of asking for 
the tale of the Prussian attack upon their village ; with wide- 
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distended eye they hang upon their father’s words, as he tells 
them how he and his comrades beat back the hated invader, 
inch by inch, from their beloved homes. From another house 
comes the harmony of young voices joining in some simple 
hymn. 

Still no life is to be seen in the streets. A few steps bring 
us to the spacious village square, bordered by the church, where 
all is gloom. A few minutes ago the belfry was ablaze with 
light, but now the ringers have done their task for a time, and 
they are being entertained at supper by the Curé in his cheerful 
dining-room. The house re-echoes to the clatter of knives and 
the babel of voices, while all are doing justice to the viands, 
save the Curé himself, who, in view of the Midnight Mass, is 
unable to join his guests. 

Let us leave the priest’s house and take the narrow lane 
which skirts the church, past old Levy’s house, the wealthy 
cattle-dealer, past the Synagogue, past the running fountain, with 
the image of St. Francis Xavier on the pump, past Miilheim’s, 
the millionaire from Colmar, past the humble cottages, past 
the roofless barn, and so once more into the blackness of the 
fields. We must climb, for we are ascending the mountain ; 
there, in the distance, is the town of Cerny, and before us, but 
we cannot see them, tower the heights of the Vosges, crowned 
with pine-forests, rising tier upon tier to the very summit; the 
path now becomes rougher and well-nigh impassable, winding 
now between vineyards, now between tilled fields and orchards, 
until we come to the clustered houses of Rotheim, which we 
leave on our right, and climbing ever higher and higher we 
emerge at length into the mystery of the pine-forest, where the 
very silence can be felt, as the endless flakes come racing down, 
striving to outpace one another, like men in the mad stream of 


life. 


Far away in the valleys, nestling near the base of the 
rounded Belchen, lay the hamlet of the wood-cutters ; a few log 
huts, an inn, a farm, or rather a shed, where in the winter 
months the cows found shelter from the biting wind, composed 
the little settlement, and here too, all was darkness and peace, 
as the flakes fell swiftly and silently. In the grimy parlour of 
the lowly inn, the wood-cutters sat drinking—some the acid 
wine of the neighbouring hills, others the fiery brandy made 
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from the cherry-skin. They had been silent for some little 
time, but a discussion had arisen and words now ran high 
among them; most were for going to Mass on the Christmas 
morning to Steinbach: “They did not often go,” they said; 
“the way was long, the roads were often bad, religion was not 
in their line, but they would go to-morrow, they liked the Curé, 
he had always been their friend, it was only fair to him,” and 
so on. ; 

But Jean Gutenberger would have none of it, and with loud 
sneer he scoffed at their piety. Jean had left the quiet hills 
in his youth; he had been sent to Havre, to an uncle, had been 
fascinated by the charms of a seafaring life, and after many 
years of roaming, he had returned to his native hamlet, bringing 
with him his wife and little children. In his younger days he 
had seen life, had indulged in sensuality of every form, had 
flung to the winds his simple faith, and now, a hardened sceptic, 
he flaunted his enlightened views in the faces of his rough 
companions. He had grown stout, and debauchery had set 
its mark upon his coarse, besotted features, but Nature had 
had her say, and twice he had been struck down with an 
apoplectic fit. 

“To the church,” he said, his face swelling red with angry 
passion, “to the church to listen to the nonsense of a beggarly 
priest, as if your God could-——” 

“Have a care, Jean!” said one, “thou knowest the doctor 
has warned thee to avoid excitement.” 

“Ah! the doctors,” he retorted, “as if they too were not 
lying scoundrels. The doctors and the priests! If your God 
is a God, why does He not ?” 

Jean never ended that sentence, for with face ashy pale, he 
fell back into his chair, clutching wildly at the air. 

Gently his rough, honest friends wrapped him up and 
carried him into his log hut. One kindly man had whispered 
to the others he would start for the doctor, and taking his stout 
stick, had vanished into the night. 

It was very quiet in the stricken man’s lowly room ; he lay 
on his back breathing stertorously, his eyes wandered restlessly 
from side to side; his wife and two young daughters stood 
beside the bed, weeping and praying silently ; the men sat in 
the living-room, speaking in an undertone, ready for any emer- 
gency. Thus an hour passed wearily, and it could be seen that 
Jean, who, though helpless, was fully conscious, was undergoing 
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a terrible mental struggle. The man was thinking of his 
younger days ; his boyhood rose up before him ; he remembered 
how long, long years ago, down in Steinbach, he had been the 
best boy in the parish, how he served the daily Mass, how it 
had been his pride to adorn our Lady’s altar with the choicest 
flowers of the fields; and then his early manhood—how 
different that was! He saw again the company he had kept ; 
he remembered the words that were ever rising to his lips; the 
golden hours frittered away in drinking and darker vice lay 
before him now, stretching out in endless vista. And then his 
wandering eye rested on a picture of the Holy Mother and 
Child—a mere daub, bought from some itinerant pedlar. The 
light of his eye grew softer; the sensuous look in his face 
seemed chastened, and he appeared to be yearning intensely for 
the picture. The good housewife followed his eyes, and guessed 
his thoughts ; she unhooked the picture, and put it to his lips— 
he kissed it fervently ; the little crucifix was unhooked, and 
this too he kissed, but still he seemed dissatisfied ; the expres- 
sion of his eye hungered for something which the paralysis of 
his tongue could not express. The wife bent over him, and 
whispered she would send for a priest, and her husband's eye 
gleamed with an unearthly joy. The elder of the girls went 
into the living-room, and said, hurriedly, “ Father desires the 
priest!” One of the men rose silently, lit the rustic lantern, 
and said he would go; he could go alone ; he knew every inch 
of the way; the others had better stay, they were more useful 
in the house. And so he set out, and he reached the village as 
the Midnight Mass was ending; he went straight into the 
sacristy, and said, “ Monsieur le Curé, Jean Gutenberger has 
had a fit, he is dying, and desires a priest.” 

“God be praised!” replied the Curé ; “there is yet time to 
save his soul. He has long delayed his conversion, but it may 
yet be well with him.” 

One of the altar-boys, a strong and sturdy lad of sixteen, 
insisted on joining the two ; he looked forward with pleasure to 
the night-walk in the mountains ; it was just what he liked, and 
bidding his little brother tell his parents of his intention, he 
went with the two men into the presbytery. The old house- 
keeper grumbled somewhat when the good priest told her to 
get ready his stout walking-boots. 

“ These hardened sinners,” she muttered, “were always dying 
at the most inconvenient times, and this was a most awkward 
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hour, for M. le Curé could drink no coffee, and he had his 
Christmas work before him.” 

“Never mind, Rosalie,” said the priest, cheerfully ; “I can 
have a good sleep after Christmas, and can make up for any 
discomforts now.” 

The boy had trimmed the lantern anew, and when the 
sacred vessels had been got together, the three started boldly 
for their upland journey. They reached the wood-cutter’s, but 
none too soon; the doctor had not arrived, and the man’s life 
was ebbing fast. The priest cleared the room, and the con- 
fession began; taking the dying man’s hand in his own, the 
priest asked him many a question, and many a time did Jean 
Gutenberger press his hand in assent. “ Had he done this? 
had he done that? Had he denied his God?” And each time 
the pressure of his hand said, “Yea.” At length came the 
question, “Do you accuse yourself of any other sin?” and the 
man’s hand lay inert in that of the priest. Then was absolution 
given, and the holy oils administered. The friends were re- 
admitted, and the priest must depart. He could not rest, he 
had to say Mass at eight, the snow was very deep, it was very 
dark, and there was not a moment to lose. Another man 
volunteered to guide the priest to his home, and the Cure 
stepped, with the wood-cutter and the boy, into the dark. 

Silently the three set out, picking their way with great 
difficulty, for it was very dark, and the snow was now very deep, 
Each was busy with his own thoughts, and but few words were 
spoken. A weary hour had they trudged along as best they 
could, sinking every now and then into a drift, when suddenly 
the guide stopped, and muttered under his breath, “I have lost 
my way, I must have taken the wrong turn.” And so it seemed, 
for he was in a part of the forest unknown to him. Nothing, 
however, could be done, they must push on, and trust to fortune 
to bring them to some village. They were weary, and would 
fain have rested, but that they dared not do, knowing as they 
did, how fatal it was to let drowsiness gain the upper hand. 
The boy, stout-hearted as he was, began to cry ; it was so cold 
and ghost-like in the solemn pine-forest. The priest bade him 
be of good cheer, reminding him that the good God never 
deserted His children. “ Not a feather fell from the sparrow,” he 
told him, “ without His knowledge.” Suddenly the three uttered 
a cry of joy; the wood had come to an end, and a small level 
plain lay before them, while, some four hundred yards away, a 
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light gleamed steadily from a cottage window. They made 
straight for the light, joyfully threading their way through the 
soft, silent snow. Some fifty yards had they gone, when a loud 
crack was heard, and the three found themselves struggling in 
water icy cold. They had walked on toa frozen lake. A few 
stifled cries, and all was still. All night it snowed, and for two 
whole days ; then the clouds passed away, and when the night 
came, a great frost set in, the bright young moon appearing, 
pushed boldly up the firmament, while the surface of the silent 
tarn was remorselessly sealed. 


In the springtide, when the warm west wind blew over the 
mountains, melting the last of the snows, two boys, rambling in 
the valley, saw something floating on the lake. They told their 
parents, and a boat was launched ; it was the poor wood-cutter, 
swollen and disfigured ; the villagers dragged the lake, and they 
found the boy, but the priest was never again seen by mortal 
eye. 

Many a Christmas Eve has passed since then, with its frosts 
and snows. Other children now sit around the blazing fire, 
watching the baking of the cakes and the brewing of the mulled 
Wine, as they toast their chilblained toes at the glowing log. 
Many are the stories they ask for, but the story they love best 
is that of the devoted Curé of Steinbach, who climbed the 
mountain-side to save an erring soul. 

E. T. SCHOEDELIN. 
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Reviews. 


I.—THE GUNPOWDER PLOT AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOTTERS,! 


IN the last three numbers of THE MONTH, Father Gerard has 
dealt with those points in Mr. Gardiner’s reply which belong 
more to the outskirts of the subject. He has now published 
separately a pamphlet, Zhe Gunpowder Plot and the Gunpowder 
Plotters, in which he attacks the very centre of the traditional 
position. There are two documents which alone amongst the 
mass of similar productions were selected for publication in 
the official story of the conspiracy, commonly known as the 
“ King’s Book.” These are: (1) a Declaration of Guy Faukes 
which is extant in two forms, one dated November 8, 1605, and 
the other, which is more elaborated, dated November 17; 
(2) a Confession of Thomas Winter, dated either November 23, 
or November 25, as the case may be. Of these documents 


Father Gerard says: 

But for them we should be almost wholly in the dark as to 
the first beginnings of the conspiracy, and likewise as to the course 
contemplated, after the great blow had been struck, while we should 
be entirely ignorant of a great deal else; of the wonderful mining 
operations, for example, which form so striking a feature of the tale, 
we should know nothing. It is not too much to say, that were all 
information derived from these two depositions to be blotted out, the 
tale of the Powder Plot, as we are accustomed to read it, would 
disappear from our histories. 

That the Government was capable of manipulating evidence 
against persons they wished to convict, is hardly denied now- 
a-days by any competent scholar. Are these two documents 
the outcome of such manipulation, or are they what they 
purport to be, the genuine depositions of Faukes and Winter ? 
This is the question to which Father Gerard addresses himself 


1 The Gunpowder Plot and the Gunpowder Plotters, In reply to Professor 


Gardiner. By John Gerard, S.J. With fac-similes of documents. London and 


New York: Harper Brothers. 
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in the present pamphlet, and it must at least be allowed 
him that he has framed a formidable indictment against the 
hypothesis of genuineness. 

In the present notice we will confine ourselves to the Winter 
Declaration. It is the more important of the two, since it is 
from it that the most complete account of the Plot has been 
derived, and the larger number of Father Gerard’s pages are 
devoted to it. 

If the decision could turn solely on a comparison of hand- 
writings, it might reasonably be urged that the resemblance 
between the handwriting of this Declaration and that of 
Winter’s acknowledged letters and signatures is almost if not 
absolutely perfect. But we have to remember that, in those 
days, imitation of handwritings for judicial purposes was 
practised with such skill that it may be said to have attained 
to the standard of a fine art. It seems unsafe therefore to 
assert of any degree of perfection in this art of imitation that 
a forger of those days could not have reached it. Moreover, 
this very resemblance to Winter’s natural handwriting is a 
ground of suspicion against the questioned Declaration. On 
November 8, just before his arrest, Winter was shot through 
the arm, and the effect of the wound was to make him 
unable to write at all till November 21, as we are told by the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. Even then he could only write with 
difficulty, for we have a letter of six lines written by him on 
November 25, and the signature to a Deposition taken on the 
same day, and in both the writing is straggling and unsteady. 
Yet the contested Declaration, though purporting to be written 
either on November 25 or 23—that is, either on the same day 
as the short letter of six lines or two days earlier—is not in the 
trembling hand of this other letter, but the clear firm hand 
which he wrote before he was injured. Does not this look as 
if a forger had been at work, and had overshot the mark ? 

Next there is the spelling of the signature. Apart from 
this one we have eight signatures of Winter, two, as we have 
seen, written on November 25, and in all he spells his name 
“Wintour.” We have also several of the signatures of his 
brother Robert, who likewise invariably writes “Wintour.” The 
authorities, on the other hand, when they have occasion to use 
the word, spell it either “Winter,” “Wynter,” or “ Wintor,” 
never “Wintour.” Yet in this contested letter the spelling 
is Winter. 
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There are also other points about the letter, such as the 
character of the frequent corrections in the text, which are 
those we should expect from a transcriber, not from an original 
composer. There are the statements made concerning Owen, 
which, if true, decisively incriminate him, and yet were not 
used by the Government when it was making desperate efforts 
to obtain his extradition. There is the absence of attestations 
by the Commissioners, although the copy in the Record Office 
has a memorandum by Lord Salisbury stating that they had 
been given. And there is also the strange fact, which we infer 
from a royal note in the margin of the copy, but not of the 
original, that only the latter, not the former, was shown to the 
King. We give this outline to arouse the interest of readers 
in an historical problem which deserves to be thoroughly sifted. 


2.—A TREATISE DE DEO.! 


Two excellencies we look for in a theological work like this. 
We desire an author to handle his points with a firm grasp, and 
to penetrate deep into their contents ; and yet, at the same time, 
we desire that he should be clear and easy to follow in his 
expositions of matter so obstruse. Father de San is a lecturer of 
many years’ experience, and fully meets our demands in these two 
particulars, for he is both clear and deep. As regards depth, we may 
especially refer to his discussion of the controversies concerning 
the Divine Concurrence and concerning Predestination, in each 
of which he goes to the very roots of the difficulty. In his 
expositions of St. Thomas, too, he seems to us to go beyond 
what we find in the generality of writers. For instance, he has 
as much as two hundred pages, mostly of small type, on the 
Divine Concurrence, and considerably more than a third part of 
his second volume is occupied with St. Thomas’s views on Pre- 
destination. 

Even St. Thomas, according to his own express avowal, was 
not always at his best when writing the Summa, and we may 
therefore be prepared to find places in this work of his dis- 
tinguished disciple which do not appear to us satisfactorily 
handled. Thus in the first volume (p. 260) he gives an account 
of Suarez’s doctrine de analogia attributionis intrinsica, which we 
cannot think to be a fair representation of the Doctor Eximius. 


1 Tractatus de Deo, tom. i. 778 pp. tom ii. 400, 800 pp. Auctore Ludovico de 
San, S.J., in Coll. Max. Lovan., S.J. Theol. Prof. Louvain, Paris, New York. 


VOL. XC, QQ 
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Surely Suarez does not admit a perfect precision of abstract 
being from its modes,! but on the contrary differs from 
St. Thomas only in respect of his phraseology. In vol. i. p. 270, 
the doctrine of Suarez, that there is no real distinction between 
the being of a creature and the duration of its being, is attacked 
by two reasons the conclusiveness of which we make bold to 
deny. Moreover, it is not Suarez, but St. Thomas, who has 
written Zvum est totum simul. And how can our author 
discover an agreement between such a passage as that, and 
the doctrine of a distinction between created being and its 
duration? On p. 335, we read: NMullo prorsus sensu, ne impro- 
prissime quidem, verum est, Deum esse in spatits tmaginarits. 
We must express our feeling that this criticism of a phrase 
adopted by many grave theologians is far too severe. The 
five arguments by which it is supported are certainly not 
irrefutable. On pp. 404, seq., the argument by which the 
Divine foreknowledge of contingent future events is deduced 
from their fundamental eternal truth, should not, we venture 
to think, have been discarded, but more fully explained. If 
cast into a proper shape, it is a sound argument, although the 
first of the three which our author puts in its place is more 
convincing to many minds. 

We have made these criticisms of a few points, but we are far 
from wishing to detract from the high praise which is due to the 
work as a whole. On the contrary we feel bound to state our 
conviction that many of the chapters belong to the very first rank 
of theological literature. Among the sections which we have 
noticed as particularly well done, and likely to be of great use to 
teachers and students, we may instance the following: the 
definition of Theology in the Introduction and the assignment of 
its relation to natural knowledge ; the exposition of the activa 
determinatio voluntatis libere, which to some may appear novel, but 
which we believe to be nothing else than an expanded statement 
of the veritable doctrine of St. Thomas; the exposition of the 
relation of our free actions to the Divine Foreknowledge and the 
Divine Concurrence ; of the Will to save all men and its bearing 
on the final condition of children who die without baptism ; of 
Predestination post previsa merita; and, generally, his insight 
into the sound method of ascertaining the real mind of St. Thomas 
on disputed points. 


1 Cf. AMetaph. disp ii. § 3. n. 7. 
2 S. Theol, 1. 9. 10. a. 5. ad. 2dum. 
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3.—THE PRAYER-BOOK, ARTICLES, AND HOMILIES.! 


Mr. Tomlinson can hardly be considered an altogether 
unbiassed critic. His militant Protestantism declares itself 
pretty openly. Still it is to the history of the Prayer-book he 
goes in order to decide its legitimate interpretation, and it is 
hard to convict him of yielding to his bias in any way. He 
is probably unskilled in the latest fabricated canons of historical 
criticism devised in the interests of the continuity theory, 
and his book will carry conviction to no upholder of that 
theory. He is in outer darkness with Professor Maitland, 
Horace Round, and almost the whole world, and must be 
satisfied if his book seems fairly conclusive to that benighted 
but somewhat extensive Orbis terrarum. We are as cordially 
with Mr. Tomlinson and against his adversaries in the interests 
of historical truth, as we are with them and against him in our 
general interpretation of Christianity. 


4.—FENELON ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE.” 


These classical dialogues have been very carefully done into 
English and enriched with an Introductory Essay and notes 
by the late Vicar of Stalisfield, for the benefit, no doubt, of the 
Anglican clergy, with whom the practice of essay-reading, in 
lieu of preaching, is more prevalent than among present-day 
Catholics. Still there is much in the book that reminds one 
of certain instructions on preaching given by His Holiness 
Leo XIII, to which the critical authority of Fénélon may be 
usefully added, even for our own benefit. 


5.—THOUGHTS FOR ALL TIMES.® 


This is a collection of papers or short essays, dealing chiefly 
with such points of Christian and Catholic doctrine as are 
more commonly ignored or misunderstood in our own time and 
country. In most cases it simply translates into modern forms 


1 The Prayer-Book, Articles, and Homilies. By J. T. Tomlinson. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1897. 

2 Féndlon on Pulpit Eloquence. Translated by S. J. Eales, D.C.L. London: 
Thomas Baker, 1896. 

3 Thoughts for all Times. By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John S. Vaughan. London: 
Roxburghe Press. 
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of thought and imagery those unchanging truths which are 
as good as lost until they are so treated. By the unreflecting 
orthodox many things in this book will be received with cold 
suspicion until the disguise has been penetrated. Perhaps the 
danger connected with so needful an effort is that of carrying 
clearness to an extreme; yet Mgr. Vaughan’s power, and we 
might say, appetite for illustration does not seem to have 
betrayed him into any such excess. Possibly he is too copious, 
and might have weeded out a certain amount of second-best 
work which detracts from the value of the best. The literary 
style is often much marred by a certain consciousness and want 
of simplicity ; but it has always got the merit of lucidity. 


6.—TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS.! 


- A book about children; and one would have said a book 
for children, were it not for a secret suspicion that it is “ grown- 
ups” who have created no small part of this increasing demand 
for child-literature. Is it that our over-sophisticated age is 
weary of itself, and feels that things were really better as they 
left God’s hands in the beginning, and would fain go back to 
infancy again? or since it cannot, takes excursions to the 
nursery, as factory-folk turn out into the green lanes for a 
breath of fresh spring air? Two little Russian children give 
their grumpy old grandmother the slip and, joining a crowd 
of pilgrims bound for the Holy Places, arrive at Bethlehem on 
Christmas Day, and there die from sheer exhaustion. That 
is all. Nor are these modernized, realistic children, but some- 
what ideal and unearthly, such as deserved to die. Yet one is 
quite pleased with this also. 


1 Two Little Pilgrims. By M.M. London: Burns and Oates, 1898. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Breves Animadversiones' is a little theological commentary 

on the Reply of the Anglican Archbishops to the Bull on 

Anglican Orders. It is signed very unobtrusively, “F. S.,” but | 
we can recognize under these initials the name of a Cardinal { 
who is also a distinguished Roman canonist. Written in Latin, 
it appeals only to a limited class, but this will make it the more 
valuable for those who wish for a calm and exact theological 
study of the controversy, in company with one who can discuss 
it magisterially. 

A Short History of the Catholic Church? is a \ittle volume 
of some two hundred pages. Within such limits it is not 
possible to give more than the barest outline of so vast a 
subject, but the author has contrived to set forth the leading 
features of ecclesiastical history, and has paid special attention 
to the definitions of the principal Councils, particularly to 
those of the Council of Trent. 

Glen Insh3 by Mrs. Corballis, is a Scotch story of two 
motherless children whose father is a miser. Their youth is 
protected by the devoted guardianship of an old servant, and 
eventually the sky brightens over their lives. The story is 
prettily told, but has the authoress ever weighed a sovereign ? 
“Having ordered a dog-cart,” we are told, “.. and got the 
heavy box into it, Algy and Aileen drove off to Kirkton,” to 
the bank. The “heavy box” contained 163,522 sovereigns. 


1 Breves Animadversiones in Responsionem Archiepiscoforum Anglicanorum ad 
Litteras Afostolicas Leonis XIII. ‘‘ Apostolice Cure.” Auctore F. S. Rome: 
Cuggiani. 

2 4 Short History of the Catholic Church. By E. Goulburn Walpole. London: 


Burns and Oates; New York, &c. : Benziger. 
3 Glen Insh. By Mrs. Corballis. Aberdeen: Moran and Co.; London: 


Roxburghe Press. 
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St. John of the Cross‘ is a tiny little Life of the Saint by a 
nun of St. Mary’s Convent, York. Father Joseph Rickaby has 
written a short Preface for it. 

. An Illustrated Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies 
of the Mass* is just the book for a recent convert, or indeed for 
any one anxious to follow the Mass but puzzled by the com- 
plicated movements of the priest at the altar. In thus recom- 
mending the little volume, we are referring primarily to the 
series of engravings, twenty-two in number, which exhibit the 
relative positions of priest and server in the different stages of 
a Low Mass. The book, however, has other advantages, for 
the letter-press explains the meaning which may be attached 
to the various ceremonies and vestments, and is full of useful 
instruction and pious thought. 

The treatise on Solid Virtue by Father Bellecius, S.J., 
though much esteemed as a book for spiritual reading, has not 
hitherto been accessible in an English version. The want is 
now supplied in an edition published by Mr. Washbourne, to 
which Archbishop Croke contributes a short Preface, in which 
he recommends this “golden treatise,” as he calls it, as useful, 
not only to Religious, but to all who are anxious to serve God 
earnestly. 

St. Bonaventure’s Lzfe of St. Francis of Assist* has always 
been a favourite, and it is not surprising that Miss Lockhart’s 
translation, first published in 1888, should be now passing into 
a fourth edition. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends us The Report of the 
Catholic Congress of 1897, which contains, together with a brief 
account of the proceedings, the full text of Cardinal Vaughan’s 
introductory Address, of the several essays read at Ramsgate 
and Canterbury, and a report of the principal speeches delivered 
by the Cardinals, Mr. Britten, and others. We have also from 
the Society, Zhe Eucharistic Month from Holy Scripture, a 
selection of texts for each day of the month; Sz. Augustine’s 


1 St. John of the Cross. London: Washbourne. 

2 Tilustrated Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass. By the 
Rev. D. I. Lanslote, O.S.B. With a Preface by the Most Rev. F. Janssens, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans. New York: Benziger. 

3 Solid Virtue. By the Rev. Father Bellecius, S.J. With a Preface by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly. London: Washbourne ; 
New York: Benziger Bros, 

4 The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. From the Legenda of St. Bonaventure. 
With a Preface by Cardinal Manning. Fourth Edition. London: Washbourne. 
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Manual, a new translation of the Little Wanuale de Contem- 
platione Christi, which has been traditionally and perhaps 
rightly ascribed to St. Augustine of Hippo; and Breaking the 
Ice, the first of a projected series of Dialogues, entitled, Catholécs 
and Nonconformists, by the Bishop of Clifton. The Society 
has been anxious to do something for inquiring Nonconformists, 
and this is an excellent beginning. 

We can only announce, and promise to review later, 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s Making of Abbotsford, Father Goldie’s 
First Christian Mission to the Great Mogul? and Father 
Coppens’ JVoral Principles and Medical Practice. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (4th Quarter, 
1897.) 

Unpublished Letters of Dr. Vauchop and Father Paul Le 
Jay, S.J. B. Duhr. Schell on the Twenty-second Canon 
of the Sixth Session of the Council of Trent. A. Straud. 
The Proof of the Existence of God from Motion. 
J. Miller. The Abercius Inscription. G. de Sanctis. 
Reviews, &c. 


The ErupEs (November 5 and November 20.) 
The Son of Catherine II. V. Y.B. The Share of the Church 
in determining the Matter and Form of a Sacrament. 
S. Harent. The AEthiopic Bible. ZL. Méchineau. Acety- 
lene as an Illuminant. £. Cafelle. Jewish Colonies in 
Palestine. HY. Lammens. The Question of Suicide. 
L. Roure. Fables in 1897. V. Delaporte. Orvieto. 
G. Sortais. Thermodynamics and Mechanics. A. Reg- 
nabel, SS. Dizolus and Recessus. J. Satabin. Reviews. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 20.) 
The War against the Clericals. Natural Science and Sound 
Philosophy. Clement VIII. and Sinan Bassa Cicala. 
Among the Brahmins (Novel). Archeology. Reviews. 


1 The Making of Abbotsford and Incidents in Scottish History. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford. London: A. and C, Black. 

2 The First Christian Mission to the Great Mogul; or, the Story of Blessed 
Rudolf Acquaviva, S.J. By Francis Goldie, S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son; 
London: Art and Book Company. 

3 Moral Principles and Medical Practice. By the Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J. 
New York : Benziger. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (November.) 

The Theology of Christian Antiquities. C. W/. Kaufmann. The 
History of the Rosary. 7. Esser, O.P. Panagia Capuli 
at Ephesus. Dr. Nirschl. The Mixture of Paganism and 
Christianity in the Christian Festivals of the North. 
W. Schmitz, S.J. The Pan-Anglican Synod of 1897. 
Dr. A. Bellesheim. Reviews, &c. 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (3rd Quarter, 1897.) 
Greek Martyrologia. Dom J. Veith. The Benedictine Schools. 
Dom G. Willems. Gillon le Muisi. Dr. P. Wagner. 
History of Devotion to our Lady. Dom B. Plaine. 
J. Nibling, Prior of Ebrach. Dr. P. Wittmann. Reviews. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (November.) 
An Important Manuscript for the History of the Roman Creed. 
Dom G. Morin. Notre Dame de Basse-Wavre. Dom 
U. Berliére. The Chronology of the Abbots of Florennes. 
Chromatic Changes in Plain Chant. Dom Hugh Gaisser. 
Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (November.) 

Address of Mgr. Dadolle, Rector of the Catholic Faculties at 
Lyons. The Beginnings of Christian Art at Rome. 
C. Fontaine. Catholic Philosophy and the Catholic Social 
Movement. Eve Blanc. The Woman of Samaria. Addé 
Delfour. Recent Theology. Adbé Vacant. Recent 
History. C. Bouvier. Progress of Oriental Studies. 
A. Lepitre. Reviews, &c. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES. 


NEARLY READY. 


Life of the Blessed Master John of Avila, 
Secular Priest, called the Apostle of Andulusia. 
By FATHER LONGARO DEGLI ODDI, of the Society of Jesus. 
Edited by J. G. Macieop, S.J. Translated from the Italian. 


The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the 
Rev. H. J. S.J. Two Vols. tos. 6d. 

The Life of St. John Berchmans. By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. 
Fifth Edition. 6s. 

The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Third and enlarged 
Kdition. 4s. 6d. 

The Life of the Venerable Claude de !a Colombiere. 
Abridged from the French Life by Eucenr Sequin, $.J. 5s. 

The Life of St. Alonso Rodriguez. by the Rev. Father 
S.J. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Francis di Geronimo, of the Society of Jesus. 
By A. M. CLARKE. 6s. 

The Life of St. Francis Borgia. By A. M. Cvrarxg, 
author of Zhe Life of St. Francis di.Geronime. ‘Vhe first Life of the Saint 
written in English. 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Blessed Antony Baldinucci. By Father 
Francis GOLDIE, S.J. 6s. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Three vols. By the 
Rev. H. J. CoLeripcE, S.J. 7s. 6d. each. 

The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua. “ The Eldest Son of 
St. Francis.” Edited by the Rev. H. J. CoLeripce, S.J. In Four Books. 5s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Thomas of Hereford. By lather L’Esrrancg, 
6s. 

The Life of St. Bridget of Sweden. By F. J. M. A. 
PARTRIDGE. 6s. 

Acts of English Martyrs, hitherto unpublished. By the Rev. 
Joun H. Pouen, S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. JouNn Morris, S.J. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Augustus Henry Law, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. By EvLLis SCHREIBER. 6s. 

Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century: By 
the Rev. Epmunp Hoaan, S.J. 6s. 

Life of the Reverend Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia 
Pelletier, first Superior General of the Congregation of Our Lady of Charity 
of the Good Shepherd of Angers. By A. M. CLARKE. 5s. 

The Life and Letters of Father John Morris, of the Society 
of Jesus. 1826—1893. By Father J. H. Potven, S.J. 6s. 


The Story of Mary Aikenhead. [oundress of the Irish 


Sisters of Charity. By Maria NETHERCOTT. 3s. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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“STRONGEST AND 

PURE 
RY S CONCENTRATED 
Over 200 Gold 

Medals and Coco \ 


“The Richest in Flesh-forming and Energy-producing Constituents. 
There is no better Food.”——Dr. ANprew Wixson, F.R.S.E. 


“THE BEST THAT SCOTLAND YIELDS.” 
THE PINK 
OF PERFECTION 


A wholesome and agreeabk 
stimulant of 
unrivalled quality and flavou: 


OLDIST, FINEST, PUREST 
RICH, MELLOW, SOFT. 
The King of Scotch Whiskies, 
Sold Here, There,& Every where 


PROPRIETORS 


PATTISONS (LTD.), 
Hizhland Distillers, 
Leitx, BALLINDALLOCH, 


Head Office: 
Constitution Street, Leith. 


Delicious for Breakfast and After Dinner that my perfect health and good condition, under trying 


Of all Leading Chemists & Grocers, 


RED DR. WILSON’S 
WHITE SOLIDIFIED 
& BLUE, .......PURE CACAO, 


Concerning this, Mdme. ANTOINETTE STERLING writes? 


FR ENCH COFFEE. “Ttis a pleasure, a privilege, and a duty to give my 


unqualified testimonial to the Solidified Cacao. I believe 


circumstances of weather, and constant change of food im 
| Hotels, while on long tours, is greatly due to the Solic 23 
Cacao. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale of Hanson, Son, & hinstev: 47, Botolph 


Lane, EC. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, 


CAUTION. GENUINE GHLORODYNES 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, &c., bears on the Government Stamp the name of the 


Inventor—Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


ONLY GENUINE 


ES 


ROEHAMPTON : PRINTED .BY JOHN GRIFFIN, 
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